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SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


fe sole comic instrumentality of Comedy of Errors was 
said to be Natural Resemblance. A step in advance is 
now to be taken; the essential principle of Taming of the 
Shrew is Disguise. Comedy of Situation will thus have 
shown its two fundamental forms in these two dramas, and 
there will have been manifested the progress from the less 
concrete form in which human freedom is not yet developed 
to the more concrete form in which one individual, at least, is 
free. For an external resemblance is unknown to the persons 
who happen to be alike, whereas a disguise must be known to 
one of the characters at all events. Still in the play before 
us Disguise is not the sole element, there is also the rude yet 
bold advance to characterization. This principle is seen in 
Catherine and Petruchio whose peculiar traits and not the ex- 
ternal situation constitute the emphatic point of the action. 
Hence Comedy of Character begins to make its appearance in 
its definitive shape in Taming of the Shrew, although Com- 
edy of Situation in the form of Disguise is still the para- 
mount element. The interest of the play lies chiefly in trac- 
ing this inner development and in unfolding the relation to 
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the other works of the Poet, who can now be seen rising from 
the simplest and most jejune to the richest and most varied 
manifestations of his Art. 

If we grasp together the entire action of Taming of the 
Shrew, its scheme will be found to be a play within a play. 
Thus its nature is double, but this duplicity falls asunder 
into two wholly separate parts, and the work quite loses its 
unity. At least the connecting thread is very slender. The 
twofold element is not worked into symmetry, it is not fused 
together into an harmonious unity. In later dramas the Poet 
will employ this form of a play within a play with supreme 
effect and mold its contradictory sides into a consistent and 
beautiful totality. Here, however, he drops the one part with 
the so-called Induction, except in a few short passages. It 
would seem as if he could not fully master his plan and was 
compelled to throw it aside; indeed his procedure, judged by 
his riper method, will be seen to be inadequate. 

The significance of a play within a play is that the audience 
be taken into the action which is fhus doubled and rendered 
more difficult of development. The spectator beholds not on- 
ly a representation of some occurrence but also a representa- 
tion of himself as a spectator of that occurrence. The play 
plays itself for itself, the theater seems no longer separated 
by the chasm between actors and audience but both become 
one, each side is present upon the stage. Now if the whole 
drama is set in such a framework, the actual spectator be- 
comes superfluous and drops out, for he is no longer address- 
ed; such a dramatic form therefore is too large and tran- 
scends the inherent limitation of the Art. But if on the con- 
trary such a play within a play is only introduced in the 
course of the main action and is subordinated wholly to it, 
then we have a very effective instrument of dramatic power. 
This is seen for instance in Hamlet and in Tempest where the 
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mature procedure of the Poet is manifest. But in Taming of 
the Shrew he instinctively dropped the unwieldly form with 
which he began, he had to abandon the audience on the stage 
for the real audience. Hence there are two parts which may 
be developed in succession. 

The Induction is only a preparation for something which 
never takes place, and hence it stands by itself. Its comic ef- 
fect proceeds from Disguise, not of persons merely but of the 
whole external world which surrounds the individual. Chris- 
topher Sly, a drunken tinker of the humblest condition of life, 
is suddenly transferred to the dwelling of a nobleman and is 
made to believe that he is a great lord. On all sides he be- 
holds the evidences of wealth and luxury, beautiful pictures 
and gorgeous tapestry strike his eye in every direction, delic- 
ious music falls upon his ear, the fragrance of rose-water is 
not omitted in this fairy-land of pleasure ; in fine every object 
which can enchant and seduce the senses of man is suddenly 
thrust upon the poor and dissipated tinker. Servants ap- 
proach with submissive mien to offer their services, even a 
wife appears, the fair lady of the mansion, who caresses him 
and loads him with affectionate attentions. Itis plain that the 
object here is to disguise the external surroundings, to make 
the individual believe that his past life has been a dream, pos- 
sess him with the notion that the real is unreal and that the 
unreal is real. The whole plan rests upon deception of the 
senses, and unless these senses are corrected and guided by 
the understanding, a human being is seen to be no more than 
a dream. The world into which Sly is suddenly thrust 
is so delightful, so intoxicating that he, being a man of 
sensuous gratification merely, is easily deluded, in fact must 
be deluded into the belief in its existence and in his 
ehanged condition. The nature of this disguise should be 
noticed; it is not the disguise of persons merely, but of 
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persons and all their surroundings, it is the disguise of the 
whole external world. Hence Mistaken Identity of the per- 
son is not the principle here. 

But the main element of deception is the play which is now 
to be acted before the tinker. This gives the sole motive for its 
introduction. Like a lord of that time, he commands the 
players to be brought in, and their representation is given in 
his own house. Thus it will be seen that the play within the 
play has reference to Sly alone. But from the time it begins 
till the end, this side drops quite out of sight, the actors 
direct themselves to the real audience. We may now follow 
their example and give a brief analysis of the drama which 
they are representing without paying any further attention to 
the Induction. Theconnection between the two parts, though 
slight and not by any means organic, should however be ob- 
served. Both have Disguise as their comic instrumentality, 
though in different manners; the one has the disguise of the 
external world, the other of persons alone. 

The ethical movement of the play lies wholly in the sphere 
of the Family. Parental violation places itself in the way of 
marriage and hence must be met and overcome. The father 
by his action has really excluded his two daughters from a 
rational union; he is therefore the obstacle which is to be re- 
moved in the course of the drama. He thus commits a wrong 
against his children though in the exercise of a valid au- 
thority ; the comic power of the character is to witness how 
rapidly and completely he is reduced to nothing when he sets 
himself against the higher principle, namely, the right of the 
child to enter the Family. The gentle and dutiful daughter 
hoodwinks her parent in order to marry the man whom she 
loves; the rough and undutiful daughter has to be forcibly 
subordinated to the domestic relation by her husband, after 
her father has rendered that relation well nigh impossible 
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through his weakness and neglect. The movement is there- 
fure from the double violation of the parent to the restoration 

of the children to the Family, The laugh turns against the 
man who seeks to nullify an institution in maintaining some 
less important right of his own; he is made.a shadow, a 
mockery, a comic character. 

The general organization of the play proper may be grasped 
by the mind in about the following manner. The first part 
will portray the wrong of the parent and will also introduce 
the means whereby it is ultimately overcome. The second 
part will exhibit the conflict between parent, suitors and 
daughters, in its full vigor and with manifold complications. 
Here each daughter is the center of a distinct group; the re- 
sult in both cases is the triumph of the principle of the Family. 
The third part will show the reconciliation of the successful 
pairs with all the elements which were before antagonistic to 
their union. 

The drama at once introduces us to one of the foreign suit- 
ors, Lucentio, with his servant Tranio. Lucentio isa young 
‘man of wealthy and distinguished parentage whose home is 
in a neighboring city; his external qualifications are told in 
order to show that he was in all these respects the peer of 
of Bianca. In birth, wealth, and social position there seems 
to be but little difference between them, nor were they un- 
suitable in age. But the true, internal bond of attraction lies 
in their common intellectual pursuits, in their aspiration for 
culture; both exhibit not only an interest but a strong desire 
for learning. The servant Tranio is also worthy of note, he 
is not the low clown like Grumio, but he is a polished man of 
the world. Dressed in the clothes of his master, he can play 
the part ofa gentleman with admirable dexterity. He is more 
the companion than the menial of his superior who consalts 
him on all important matters. Still both these persons are 
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stiff and conventional shapes without any very distinct indi- 
viduality of character. 

The second of the foreign suitors appears somewhat later 
but may be mentioned here. It is Petruchio who is depicted 
with a most decided dramatic vitality. He has gone through 
with the roughest experiences of the world, in wild adventures 
on land and sea he has been hardened in body, and it would 
seem to a still greater degree hardened in will. On slight 
provocation he takes his servant Grumio by the ears ; in fact 
both master and servant here stand as the rudest contrast to 
Lucentio and Tranio. Each set has its function to perform 
and is gifted with just the qualities requisite for its work. 
The coarse nature of Petruchio cares only to wed for money, 
while Lucentio will yield to love alone. 


Such are the two chief instrumentalities, we are now ready 
to cast a look at the elements which they are to work upon. 
Here comes what we are seeking, the parent Baptista with his 
two daughters Bianca and Katherine, to which group may be 


conveniently added the two native suitors of Bianca, Gre- 
mio and Hortensio. The maidens naturally catch our first 
glance. Katherine is the shrew, she is utterly refractory to 
every rational restraint. The difficulty is that the father has 
never been able to subordinate her to the proper position of a 
child in the Family. She has now come to defy social usages, 
prescription is a barrier which it is her delight to leap over. 
Katherine has therefore received no domestic education, the 
parent cannot avoid taking his share of the blame; the pri- 
mary foundation of character, the training of the child and its 
' subjection in the Family, is wholly wanting. What is the re 
sult of this neglect? It is seen in a disposition which may be 
called absolute caprice, which recognizes no demands of social 
etiquette, no restraints of the tongue, or even the ties of blood. 
She is the wanton tyrant of Bianca who has all the suitors ; 
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she abuses the guests, disobeys her father, beats her sister. 
Still she wants admiration, in fact she wants a husband; but 
she feels that her lack of self-command has become an insup- 
erable obstacle to marriage. Such is her character, and such 
is the wrong of the parent which has resulted in her exclus- 
ion from the Family, and condemned her as every prospect 
would indicate to an unwilling life of old-maidenhood. 
Bianca, the second daughter, is not so graphically drawn ; 
in general she possesses a mild, sweet disposition, yet is ca- 
pable of a decided display of will; she also has a taste for 
study and a desire for culture. Two native suitors are ina 
warm tournament for her favor; there is the old wealthy 
Gremio the typical scarecrow of youthful hearts beating with 
hot passion; there is also Hortensio whose chief object is 
seemingly Bianca’s money, but this he can get just as well 
afterwards, and does get by marrying a rich widow. It is 
clear that to both these proposed alliances in wanting the es- 
sential element of marriage, namely reciprocal love; the 
maiden is averse or indifferent. Now the third suitor ap- 
pears, it is Lucentio, a man of proper age, of similar tastes, of 
great wealth and high social position. But these points are 
afterwards brought out fully, at present the supreme motive 
must be the tender passion, this must go before all other 
grounds. Lucentio sees the fair Bianca; enough, itis a case of 
love at first sight, it is the spontaneous impulse of the soul. 
Still her modest behavior is here shown, and her desire to be 
in the company of her books and instruments is also ex- 
pressed. The youth now deserts his studies, at least we hear no 
more of them; he appears to have neglected Aristotle and 
taken Ovid in accordance with the hint of his keen-eyed ser- 
vant; he becomes the thrall of Love. But that which stamps 
him as the triumphant suitor is her requital of his passion, 
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thus the two become one in emotion and the internal basis of 
the Family is laid in their hearts. 

Here the Poet drops the theme for which he almost seems 
to have prepared the foundation, namely the conflict between 
study and love. Lucentio totally abandons his course of 
learning, it engages his thoughts no more. But Shakespeare 
has not neglected to develop this collision in an other 
drama. The entire action of Love’s Labor Lost turns upon 
just such a conflict; there it is shown how the most serious 
purposes of study and literary ambition are assailed and 
overcome by a visitation of the arrowed god. 

Against the younger daughter too the father has committed 
an upintentional yet very real wrong. He has declared that 
she shall not be given in marriage till the elder daughter have 
obtained a husband. Bianca’s chances are thus brought to 
depend upon an external accident, indeed she is made to suffer 
the consequences of her sister’s shrewish disposition. It is 
a palpable violation of the right of love, the parent becomes 
the obstacle, he must be circumvented. But this difficulty 
is sopn obviated by the arrival of a suitor for Katherine; 
nevertheless Baptista, afterwards falls into another grievous 
offense of the same kind; he barters away the hand of his 
child for money, he is ready to subject love to gain. Hence 
comes the justification, nay the necessity of his deception. 
For. the daughter’s right is paramount in such a conflict ac- 
cording to Shakespeare’s ethical code, since she insists upon 
the true basis of the Family against the will of the parent. 
Thus the second wrong, that done to Bianca, is portrayed. 

Such, in general, is the first division of the drama, the pre- 
paration ; it shows the double violation on the part of the 
parent and also introduces the means for its removal; we be- 
hold the two suitors who will rescue the two daughters and 
bring them into the domestic relation. To unfold the man- 
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ner of this proceeding is the object of the second part to 
whieh we may now pass. There will be henceforth two dis- 
tinct, almost separate threads, namely the groups around 
Bianca and around Katharine. The Comedy of Situation and 
the Comedy of Character here run alongside of each other 
and finally intermingle in the solution. 

The first thread will exhibit the suit for the hand of Bianca; 
the struggle of all the persons here will be to hoodwink the 
parent and to deceive each other. For this purpose three 
disguises are introduced, to which a fourth is afterwards 
added. It is a carnival of deception in which everybody par- 
ticipates, appearance for a time controls the world. The 
movement will be twofold; the attempt to secure the consent 
of the father and the attempt to gain the love of the maiden. 
The wealthy suitors bid before Baptista for the hand of his 
daughter in lively competition, for with him now the whole 
transaction is a matter of money. Herein his conduct becomes 
comic, such is his just retribution; he thinks that he is deter- 
mining the affair himself, whereas he is a mere shadow, being 
cajoled by his own child and being victimized by the disguises. 
For the daughter on thie one hand is secretly disposing of her- 
self according to the right of love, and on the other hand heis 
deceived by the two supposed teachers and by the pretended 
suitor Tranio. His reward is just and logical; having 
wronged his child formerly by his wanton prohibition and at 
present by his mercenary action, he is truly not a parent, he 
is only an appearance, hence he is treated as an unreal mock- 
ery. For the gentle and dutiful Bianca engages herself and 
marries without his knowledge; though Lucentio also out- 
bids his rival in the quantity of dower, that is a subordinate, 
indeed insignificant matter; the couple are clandestinely 
united by the priest and the father is disregarded. When in 
the end he discovers that all his planning has been to no pur- 
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pose and in fact absurd, he gets angry; but he has to submit. 
The comic element of his conduct is the pursuit of a phantom 
which he takes to be reality ; his punishment is to have his 
own nullity held up before his eyes. 

But the main interest of this thread centers in the attempt 
of the disguised lovers to gain the good will of the daughter. 
The first one is Lucentio as tutor; the old beau Gremio is en- 
trapped into introducing and recommending his most danger- 
ous rival not without a promise, however, of furthering his 
own cause. The second is Hortensio as a musician who is to 
give lessons on the lute. Now we witness the amusing con. 
flict of disguises, in which everybody to a greater or less ex- 
tent is lead about by an illusive appearance. Both suitors 
employ the same means of deception but never seem to sus- 
pect each other of their own deed. But through this fantas- 
tic haze the rational element still peers, the end is the true 
formation of the Family. Each lover has the right object in 
view, namely to obtain the affection of Bianca, though this 
has to be reached through the secret mask. They thus tacitly 
recognize the right of choice, the maiden is ultimately to dis- 
pose of herself. The father has forced the deception upon 
himself by his wrong interference, it is not his favor which is 
the essential principle. For the Family is possible without 
the consent of the parent, and it is not his consent which can 
call it into existence. Lucentio and Hortensio therefore pro- 
ceed directly to gain the favor of Bianca, which is the main 
and the true object; both employ the same means, a very 
good sign of its necessity and its effectiveness. 

The two disguised teachers begin their instruction, they 
meet at the house of Baptista where at once begins a strug- 
gle for preference. Each under the cover of a lesson makes a 
declaration of love to Bianca. The contest is lively and 
laughable, but the result of the wooing is that Hortensio is 
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rejected and Lucentio is accepted. Reciprocal affection is 
now announced, the unity of emotion is not only attained but 
acknowledged, thus the true pair are indicted. Hortensio 
watches closely his rival, he notes the favor of Bianca toward 
him, finally he gives up the suit and consoles himself with his 
rich widow. Thus the disguise is deceived and deceived by 
itself, the. man in mask is victimized by a mask, he is the 
ridiculous dupe of his own deed. The fool cannot make the 
reflection that an other may do just what he is doing. Such 
is the world before us, a wild masquerade of disguise; but 
the beauty of the action is that in this giddy whirl of illusion 
the rational element shows itself the master, the right thing 
is done in the end, the two who belong together come to- 
gether. Itis true that means are employed at which morality 
shakes its head, deception is met by deception, violence is 
countervailed by cunning, the Devil must be scorched in his 
own Hell-fire. 


But Lucentio having gained the consent of the daughter, 


wishes to make his case sure by meeting the requirements of 
the parent. He dresses up his adroit servant Tranio as him- 
self and sends him to bid against the old wealthy suitor Gre- 
mio; this is the third disguise. Here too the cause of Lucen- 
tio is successful, thus he secures both sides, the assent of 
Baptista and the love of Bianca, while Gremio only seeks the 
former and Hortensio the latter. He therefore fulfils the 
double requirement, his deed is complete, he cannot help but 
win. Such are the two struggles running along together 
through this part, Gremio and Tranio buying the father, Hor- 
tensio and Lucentio wooing the daughter. It has already 
been explained that the latter is the essential principle. 

A fourth disguise is now introduced, the purpose of which 
is to complete the deception of old Baptista, the mercenary 
parent. He is somewhat suspicious and demands that the 
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promised dower be assured by the father of Lucentio whose 
name is Vincentio and who must consequently be produced in 
some way or other. A passing pedant or schoolmaster, a 
character upon whom Shakespeare delights to pour ridicule, 
is frightened into personating this Vincentio who lives at 
Pisa. All is accomplished without detection, and Baptista is 
also deceived in respect to his bargain. He is the worst vic- 
tim of the group, and he deserves his fate for his wanton 
violation of his daughter’s right. The four disguises have 
now fulfilled their separate functions; the persons whose 
ends were irrational and absurd have been foiled, their plans 
have been torn into shreds in the very process of realization. 
The suitors who sought marriage through other considerations 
than its true emotional basis as reciprocal love are defeated, 
and the parent who does not recognize the same principle is 
set aside in authority. We have now reached the end of this 
thread which is somewhat complicated in its intrigue; every- 
thing is prepared for a revelation of the true state of things 
to the various individuals, for the play cannot stop till they 
are made to see the abortive result of their ends, the inherent 
consequences of their conduct. The truly comic character 
must be brought to comprehend and must always be able to 
comprehend its own folly, otherwise there can be no solution. 

It is now time to go back and pick up the second thread 
which was temporarily dropped, that of Katherine and Pe- 
truchio. Comedy of Character, though in rough outlines is 
now the principle; the external disguise is laid aside, the 
mask in the cage of Petruchio at least, is internal, is to be 
sought forin the mind. Katherine, as before stated, refuses 
all subordination in the Family and in society; to become a 
member of the Family therefore, to be a wife, she has to be 
tamed, she has to be subsumed by force. Given her charac- 
ter, there is no avoiding the conclusion, for absolute caprice 
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is her fundamental principle of conduct. Now comes Petru- 
chio who can be the rudest man in all Italy, who has endured 
in his own body the wildest buffets of the world. His ex- 
perience prepares him well for the task, he can meet caprice 
with caprice, and if need be, blow with blow. Money he de- 
clares to be his object in marrying, and he is not particular 
about the rest. This however is only a less important phase 
of his rude nature; it would be a great mistake to consider 
the leading trait of Petruchio to be avarice. The course of 
the drama will reveal the real impelling power of his action; 
it is the pleasure which he takes in taming just such a shrew 
by means of her own shrewishness. He thus has a tinge of 
the highest type of comic delineation, he is purposely comic 
and takes delight in his own play. His method is clear and 
logical, he serves up her own character to her, his plan is 
retribution. As she acts with absolute caprice, he treats her 
with absolute caprice; he thus shows herself to herself as it 
were in a mirror, and makes her feel even in ber own body 
what she really is. Her deeds, her treatment of others, her 
character are thus brought home to herself. 

Were this rude spectacle brought before us for mere amuse- 
ment, its barbarity would justly give offense. But there is a 
profound ethical element which is always felt and which 
would reconcile us with the action of Petruchio, if it were not 
carried to excess. As he is going to marry Katherine and as 
she has openly defied parent and renounced submission in the 
Family, it becomes the first necessity that she be subordinated 
in her new relation which is also the Family.* This she will 
not do herself, it must then be done by another. Ethical life 
demands that every human being belong to the domestic in- 
stitution, even a shrew cannot be excepted, the law is uni- 
versal. 


The reason why Katherine is won is not as plain as it might 
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be; no doubt she wants to have a husband, but this desire 
has not hitherto been strong enough to control her conduct. 
The ground of her yielding seems to be that she has now met 
her master in her own realm, a person whom she can not 
affect in the least degree by her caprice. She storms, he 
laughs ; she refuses, he takes her refusal as a caprice like all 
her other words and acts; he keeps an impertarbable spirit 
in her wildest tossings,on no side can she pierce his humor 
and adroitness. Such a man she has not met, hitherto she 
has put everybody to flight with a single volley. His treat- 
ment is to throw her into the world of caprice, of subjective 
arbitrariness. He disregards all ceremony, he violates all 
social requirements, he is just like Katherine, except that the 
picture is so magnified that its look startles even her; the 
parent Baptista, previously so glad of the match becomes 
alarmed too at his behavior. The wildest oddity is manifested 
by Petruchio during the marriage ; then he hurries out of the 
city to his country-place where his caprice can reign supreme 
without danger of interference. He reduces her spirit by hun- 
ger, then he will not suffer her to have any sleep, and what is 
worst of all, he sends off her new dress. No food, no rest, no 
fine clothes are permitted in that capricious world. Finally 
nature herself, the sun, the moon, the stars are dragged in by 
his whimsicality to which she must subject her opinion, and 
she is compelled to deny the existence of her very senses. 
This is the lowest point of submission, the shrew is now 
tamed, indeed her individuality has been quite wiped out in 
the process. - 

Here the wrong of Petruchio is seen, he has succeeded so 
well that he has almost destroyed the basis for a true union 
between man and woman. His capricious behavior however, 
he appears to put off when his end is attained; so much can 
be said in his favor. Still the result is repulsive, it is not at 
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least the ideal relation of marriage. The wife is not a slave, 
her subordination is to the Family as an institution rather 
than to the husband as an individual. She is entitled to her 
individuality as well as he; both are, however, to be sub- 
sumed under the higher principle, the institution, of which 
the man, it must be confessed, is as yet the head and repres- 
entative. Therefore we are but partially reconciled with the 
outcome, Petruchio is not free from a violation, and we feel 
that justice demands some taming for him too. He belongs 
to the class of voluntary comic characters, since his end is 
known and willed by himself and is really comic to himself. 
Katherine is on the contrary an involuntary comic character, 
she is the victim of a delusion, of a foible the nature of 
which must be brought home to her by a foreign means. 
Thus both the daughters, Bianca and Katherine, have land- 
ed in marriage. Each had an obstacle—the former in the will 
of the parent, the latter in her own disposition. The remov- 
al of the first or external obstacle is effected by deception 
through disguise, the removal of the second or internal ob- 
stacle is effected by retribution through caprice. This brings 
us to the end of the second part of the drama, 
We have now reached the point where the Solution can be given, 
the object of which is to make the play clear to itself, to render 
the various characters conscious of what has been done. In or- 
der to round off the action into completeness, the deception of 
Baptista and others, the secret marriage of Bianca, the taming 
of Katherine must be revealed. The explosion takes place by 
the unexpected appearance of the real Vincentio, father of 
Lucentio upon the scene. He comes to pay a visit to his son, - 
but he lights upon the Pedant disguised as himself. Here is 
clearly some knavery; then he further recognizes the serv- 
ants, Tranio and Biondello, in their unwonted garments. All 
three try to maintain their disguise by audacious lying, and 
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even by causing the arrest of the old gentleman. But the 
secret is out, Lucentio the son appears, acknowledges the 
whole transaction, and sues for forgiveness. He tells the 
story of the deception, love was the cause which has already 
reached its fall fruition in marriage. Baptista also is present 
and sees that his consent has been wholly disregarded. Both 
parents are at first angry on account of the deception which 
has been practiced upon them, but the essential thing has 
been attained, they have only to get into a good humor again. 
Such is the termination of the intrigue whose centre is Bian- 
ca; the suitors and the parent are brought to see their delu- 
sion as well as to know the means of their humiliation. 

But the main purport of this third part is to show the re- 
sult of Katherine’s training, namely the destruction of her 
foible, of her subjective delusion. A severe test is given, a 
wager is laid upon her disobedience. But she is completely 
altered in character; as wives, she and Bianca have relative- 
ly at least changed places; the one who was the most wild 
and unruly now shows herself the most submissive and obedi- 
ent. Ste easily wins the wager for her husband and excites 
the surprise of the company. But not only is she ready to 
manifest her obedience, she is also able to state its grounds, 
and to enforce them with eloquence ; thus she concludes by a 
long lecture on the relation of husband and wife, and the par- 
amount duty of obedience on the part of the latter. Hence it 
is to be supposed that she is convinced as well as subdued ; 
to her conviction also she is capable of giving a theoretical 
statement. Her doctrine has never found many admirers 
among her own sex. 

It will be seen that the element of Intrigue, of Situation, 
predominates in this play, and its instrumentality is Disguise. 
-The Romanic origin and coloring are observable in the Italian 
names, scenery, location, manners, in its Italian form gener- 
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ally. But the Teutonic element of character also makes a be- 

ginning. It is, however, rude and simple, it does not show . 
the fine and detailed portraiture which will hereafter be devel- 

oped, there is a single dominant trait without relief. The 

product is unripe and uncouth in some respects, yet at the 

bottom the procedure is true, the retribution of the deed is 

the fundamental principle. The conviction and the method 

of the Master thus peer out in his earliest works. 

The present play is usually criticised as if Katherine and 
Petruchio were its sole leading parts; this is a perversion if the 
preceding views are correct; the action rests more upon ex- 
ternal disguise than upon character. Nor can the many his- 
torical questions which have sprung up in reference to this 
drama be discussed here. There has always been some ten- 
dency to ascribe its two different threads to different authors, 
but such an opinion, perhaps, only intends to lay stress upon 
the diversity already mentioned. Now Shakespeare is capa- 
ble of writing Comedy of Situation as well as Comedy of Char- 
acter—in fact he employs both in nearly every one of his 
comedies. The recent results obtained from the application 
of the so-called metrical tests, have not changed the state of 
the argument. But the question whether it was written whol- 
ly, partially, or not at all by Shakespeare, is a matter of min- 
or importance, the play remains exactly the same, a just criti- 
cism of it as a whole could not be changed by changing its au- 
thorship. There it stands in the book, there it belongs, and 
there it will remain, for it is an organic link in that series call- 
ed the works of William Shakespeare. 

D. J. SNIDER. 
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THE EAGLE-HEARTED. 


Ou strong eagle-hearted, turn upward thy gaze 

And meet there, unflinching, the wonderful blaze 

Of the pure light of Truth, which, from its high source 
Up above the dark earth and the gloom and the haze 
Of the present, makes glorious thine eternal course. 


Let weariness never thy broad pinions stay, 

But upward, still cleaving all error away, 

Let them bear thee, as time slips behind, with a sure 
And a widening stroke; and each shimmering ray 
From thy sun shall grow clearer to thee and more pure. 


A century on thy great course hast thou flown. 

And stronger and grander each year hast thou grown 
But the pure flowing fount where thou longest to lave 
Lies yet far beyond, but o’er thee has thrown, 

To cheer thee and strengthen, the sheen of its wave. 


Push up through the billowing ages and fly 
Swiftly on toward thy goal, ever keeping thine eye 


Sunward turned, and let nothing thy splendid course stay 
From its noble aim, thine inheritance high; _ 
Mount up, eagle-hearted, to eternal day. 


Dan. E. Prerson 





HORACE III. 43. 


Ox Bandusian fount, brighter than crystal clear, 
Oh thou, worthy sweet wine, also of floral gifts, 
Thee a kid I will offer 
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Whose brow, swelling with budding horns, 
Seems to battle and love ever to destine him ; 
All in vain is it now: for he shall fall to thee; 

He the pride of the sportive flock 
Thy cool streams with blood red shall tinge. 
Thee the dogstar’s fierce hour, burning with fervent heat, 
Is not able to touch ; ever thy coolness loved 

Thou pour’st forth for the faint herds. 
Thou to wandering flocks dost give, 
Thou shalt also become one of the fountains famed, 
Since I sing of the oak, grown o’er thy hollow rocks, 

Rocks from which thy sweet waters 
Leap forth, bubbling and murmuring. 
C. C. PickaRD. 





READING IN THE GRADED SCHOOLS. 


WW: heard, recently, an official announcement of what 
must have been gratifying to all present; namely, 
that the Reading in our Schools never was better than it is 
to-day. This statement was accompanied with the just ac- 
knowledgement that it was mainly due to the interest that 
Assistant Superintendent Long had taken in the matter. 

In a conversation with this gentleman I understood him to 
attribute expression in reading chiefly to what he called the 
circumflex and which I interpreted as inflection. While this 
is true, it is not, I think, all that is true of the subject ; hence 
this paper—to call attention to other requisites. 

It would be “ carrying coals to Newcastle” to enlarge, by 
way of preface, upon the importance of reading as a factor in 
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education before this body—who well know that this branch 
is the fundamental instrumentality by which the individual is 
enabled to conquer time, and by receiving “the intellectual 
patrimony of the race,” to live three thousand years in sev- 
enty. Let us turn at once then to our theme, Reading in the 
Graded Schools. 

Goethe has said: “ Wer mich nicht verstehen kann muss 
lerne besser lesen,” presupposing by this remark, formal 
reading, the burden of this paper, and referring, of course, to 
reading not of the voice, but of the mind, a proper object of 
all effort in Pedagogy, and not specially applicable to the 
study of reading. Yet a mental comprehension of the thought 
contained in the piece to be read is, and ought to be, the 
basis of every method of teaching reading. 

Before taking any other step, after he has learned to pro- 
nounce and group words, the scholar should master the con- 
tent of his reading lesson. How shall the teacher secure this 
desideratum ? If duties were not so numerous and recitation- 
hours so short, he might go carefully over the advance lesson 
each day, explaining the meaning of each unknown word and 
other sign; but “time and tide” forbid such a course and I 
do not know but that, in the long run, “time and tide” are 
right; for the teacher is thus forced to let the young learner 
work the thought of his lesson out for himself, helping him 
over only the insurmountable; and thus will he grow strong 
and independent. 

But how ascertain whether the young person has learned 
his lesson or not? By asking, at recitation, a few but salient 
questions, a correct answer of which would necessitate a com- 
prehension of the gist of the lesson; in addition to this, the 
teacher might discover much of the pupil’s knowledge of the 
piece by his manner of rendering it, if. that teacher be pos- 
sessed of an adequate standard of criticism and if the pupil’s 
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powers of expression be not partially or wholly vitiated by 
uneouth home influences, by previous bad methods in teach- 
ing, and by the language of society itself; for it is a lam- 
entable fact that while all Americans read and talk, only 
a few are readers and talkers. 

To judge of expression it will not do to trust the caprice of 
the teacher, who has no basis upon which to make a rational 
criticism ; for what Miss Smith may consider quite beautiful, 
may strike Mrs. Brown as an utter failure; and Mrs. B., of 
to-day in good health, may appeal from the decision of Mrs. 
B. of yesterday with a bad headache. What is needed is a 
Standard of Criticism universally admitted. 

This is not wanting in other branches and why should it be 
in reading? If a teacher of Grammar, or more appropriately 
of Music, were to visit a class in order to ascertain their pro- 
ficiency in his art, this standard would not be wanting. 
Armed with his preparation of Khythmics, Melodics and 
Dynamics, he would be enabled not only to detect defects and 
excellencies, but to give his account expression in terms well 
understood by all educated in the principles that underly the 
art of music; he might speak of Intonation, Force, Movement, 
Pitch, Diatones, Semitones, Rests, Keys, Cadences, Staccatos, 
Diminuendos, Crescendos, Allegros, Andantes, etc. Why may 
not the Teacher of Reading, in his instruction, make use of 
the same or similar terms? The two arts are closely allied, both 
making use of the voice, with all its modes. If song is feel- 
ing set to music, reading is feeling and thought set to music; 
and the reader may and does, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, make use of about all the mechanism employed by 
the singer, and this without having any tendency to “ging- 
song-reading,”’ as the close association of the two might im- 
ply. 

Nor would such an apparent refinement in reading tend to 
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drown the sense in a sea of expression as many have suggested 
and doubtless fear. No gentleman aspires to dance like a 
dancing-master, nor to handle cards with the facility of a gam- 
bler, yeteven indifferent dancing and indifferent play involve, 
all the same, the complete round of forms that make the 
dance a dance and the game a game. 

I have said that song and speech manifest themselves in 
essentially the same phenomena; and this is well-known to 
be true, their only difference being that of intonation; while 
song retains a given tone and may prolong it indefinitely, 
speech reaches atone only to slide away from it upward or 
downward, or to return to it by means of a wave, thus giving 
rise to what are called the Rising, Falling and Cireumflex In- 
flections. Otherwise, the modes of song and speech are the 
same; the reader may recognize the Singer’s Rhythmics and 
Rests in his Movement and Pauses; his Dynamics in the 
familiar Force, Emphasis, Stress and Accent; his Melodics 
in Pitch—for what is melody but the rhythm and range of 
voice as it drifts along the current of speech. 

All this admitted, how is the teacher to apply it? how is he 
to "determine when the one pitch is required and when the 
other? Fortunately, earnest investigators have already given 
us light for the way, the best authorities are all agreed and 
only await a more numerous following to settle this question 
of good reading for all time. 

The spiritual man, whatever his activity, is either unim- 
passioned, grave or impassioned, and all language, since 
its only office is to express the moods of man, may be classi- 
fied under one or the other head. This admitted, it only re- 
mains for the teacher to scan the lesson and to group the 
passage under one or the other of the three heads mentioned, 
and to see that each receives its proper expression as to force, 
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pitch and movement; true there may still be defects of vo- 
eality, but of these hereafter. 

How now shall we express these different styles of speech? 
For the Grave we have a generally gentle force, low pitch 
and slow movement; for the Unimpassioned a generally mod- 
erate force, pitch and movement; and for the Impassioned a 
generally heavy force, high pitch and rapid movement. If 
proof be required of these facts, one need but reply that all 
nature is eloquent in confirmation of them; as instance, the 
unimpassioned languor of a breathless summer hour, the 
gravity of the deep-voiced ocean, and the passion of the 
hoarse battle-shout, when foemen grapple for victory, or the 
bloody death. 

But are not such requirements as are made by the fore- 
going principles above the capacity, at least of the younger 
pupils in our schools? What are required? Simply, Force, 
Pitch and Movement, with which a primary scholar, after his 
first quarter, has been made sufliciently familiar by his exer- 
cises in singing. 

It will be readily seen that the same style of expression is 
seldom, if ever, retained throughout an entire piece or even 
a paragraph, but that passages, phrases, even words are con- 
tinually varying in sentiment and should receive a corres- 
ponding variation in expression. This the conscious and 
painstaking teacher will notice when he knows how, and will 
soon come to insist that, in the delivery of each word even, 
the pupil strives to convey the sense by the sound, varying 
his utterance of such words as the following, for instance: 
Tove, hope, courage, fear, anger, sprightly, whimsical, God, 
cheerfulness, agony, fiend, etc. But my subject is Reading 
in the Graded Schools. 

In the first year or grade, Expression must be learned by 
imitation of the teacher, for two reasons: First, because the 
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scholars are yet too new to school-life and consequently unac- 
quainted with the meaning of terms and because the bulk of 
time must be taken up by them in mastering the elements of 
speech and in combining them into words. 

Much patience and skill are required of the teacher of Pho- 
netics, who falls far short of accomplishing her duty, if she 
fails to resort to all known means of securing from her pupils 
a clear and correct articulation. It is not enough for her to 
say, “make this sound, and make that,’ omitting all pains in 
showing her pupils the correct position of the vocal organs 
for the proper utterance of each elementary sound; algo, 
these, when once learned, should be kept reasonably distinct 

-when pupils come to join them in the pronunciation of words ; 
that this is not always observed is made manifest by the too 
common blending of the component sounds in such words as, 
d-0-g, c-a-t, &c.; and quite often may be heard an utterly 
false value given to elements which, while owing, in part, to 
the text-book itself, is in a great measure attributable to the 
ignorance of the teacher, who has not taken pains to consult 
her dictionary ; and one need not listen long to hear dog, clés- 
et, wuz, often, thought, laugh, &c., pass boldly and unchal- 
enged before the innocent teacher. 

Once out of Phonetics, scholars come, “ with all their im- 
perfections on their heads,” under the charge of teachers 
whose specialty is not articulation, and who are, therefore, 
more poorly prepared than their predecessors to rectify er- 
rors in enunciation and who, in fact, seldom notice more than 
errors in accent. So blundering on from bad to worse, our 
graduates in time join the great army of American talkers. 

In passing, I want to call attention to the Quantity of the 
broad and long vowels, which need time for proper utterance 
and which, when correctly delivered, add so much to the dig- 
nity of speech, most prominent in dramatic reading on the 
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stage, and whose abuse only, degenerates into the drawl. This 
is a matter, I may say, whose importance is only equalled by 
its neglect on the part of teachers. 

The continually recurring defects in Vocality must never 
be forgotten, and constantly draw upon the teacher’s vigi- 
lance, taste and patience; their name is legion; to specify: 
Lisping, stammering, drawling, improper placing of the lips 
and teeth, head tones, nazal tones, defects in dialect, chiefly 
German and Irish. 

Once out of Phonetics and introduced for life to the ordi- 
nary type, the scholar should be subjected, in his reading les- 
sons for the remainder of his course, to a wniform method ; 
uniform, since experience has shown me that it may be so, 
since scholars are thereby saved from loss through novelty, 
when transferred from one instructor to another, and since 
the teacher is, if the method be comprehensive, constantly 
reminded of the entire components of the study, and is there- 
fore enabled to know when he has exhausted the lesson and 
finished it; so that, having given due prominence to Vocality, 
he may devote the remainder of his recitation, with a clear 
conscience, to Expression. 

The method might be something like the following: First, 
at the commencement of the recitation, let the teacher ask a 
few, but digested, salient and pertinent questions as to the 
content of the piece to be read, thus divining the scholar’s in- 
sight; this, as before suggested, is always an essential pre- 
liminary. Second, should follow a short exercise in Articula- 
tion, which will render the vocal organs flexible and thus pre- 
pare the class for the work at hand. Third, books should 
be opened for the first time and individual reading should 
begin, the scholars or teachers correcting noticeable errors as 
soon as committed; experience has shown that, however much 
this timely interruption of the reader may impede expression, 
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this objection is vastly out-balanced by the thoroughness of 
criticism it admits of, while a re-reading may supply all de- 
fects as to Expression. Scholars can be safely trusted to 
notice not more than mistakes in accent or in the utterance of 
the entire word; the teacher should attend to errors in enwn- 
ciation. The constantly expecting to be called to correct 
errors tends to enlist the attention of the class more fully to 
the lesson; this interest is increased, if they know that even 
occasionally, through the lesson, they are to close books ; and, 
Fourth, to spell some word, just read, by sound ; this first by 
some selected individual and then by the class in concert. 
Fifth, a little Concert Reading should be had, to add variety, 
to overcome the timidity of some individuals and as an exer- 
cise in Rhythm. Sixth, and lastly, Expression should be in- 
sisted upon from the beginning to the end of the recitation and 
of the course. In the lower grades this as well as other things 
must be secured mainly by prescription; but the constant 
effort of the teacher should be to remove all helps external to 
the scholar, until he is able “to walk alone,” so that his 
graduation in reading may mean that he is able to give any 
production of English prose or verse, a reasonably faultless 
Expression. 

In conclusion, permit me to seize the opportunity of giving 
@ partial reply to the oft-repeated opinion which holds that, 
because there are good readers, probably even the best, who 
know nothing of the principles of their art, therefore teach- 
ing of reading by rule is of no value. 

It has been my good fortune to have had the acquaintance 
of many eminent actors, persons, whose faultless rendition of 
the works of the great dramatists was very slightly aided, if 
at all, by any knowledge, on their part, of the exact rules of 
Elocution. All this admitted, what does it prove? This 
ability on the part of these artists was that which made them 
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actors; they were persons of strong sympathies, endowed 
with a power at least akin to genius, that instinct of the 
soul by which men are enabled to “ know by wholes” and to 
arrive at results without any consciousness of the preceding 
steps in the process of thought. 

But unfortunately or fortunately, we are not all geniuses, 
and it is not sound reasoning to say that, because genius is 
self-taught, therefore we poor men of details may not be bene- 
fited by a knowledge of the rules upon which genius uncon- 
consciously works. There is a school of Philosophy who 
hold that the “base dross of mere talent may be transmuted 
into the pure gold of genius.” Whether this be true or not, 
one thing is certain; namely, we men of mere talent must 
learn by rule, or forever forego the pleasure of knowing at all. 
If we may not reach the first place as readers, we may ap- 
proximate it, if at all, by a knowledge of the Method of Read- 
ing; there is no other way; there is no growth in uninformed 
imitation even of the best masters. 

F, E, Cook. 





THE YOUNG GOETHE. 


CRITICAL and complete edition of Goethe’s letters 

and poems from 1764 to 1776, has recently appeared in 

Leipzic. The work is published by Herzel, and introduced. by 
Bernays in a thoughtful and well-written preface. 

We have here the young Goethe, before his entrance into 

Weimar, as he represents himself to his friends through his 
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letters, to the public through his poems. Of the poems the 
first manuscript copies or editions are presented, and one per- 
ceives by comparing them with the last how the young artist 
sacrificed many a powerfully conceived scene to the unity and 
just proportion of his production as a whole. 

We become as it were personally intimate with the glorious 
youth, and admire the ripeness of development in which he 
immediately stands there after his student years as the poet- 
ic genius of Germany. For it is this that separates Goethe 
so essentially from Schiller, who only reaches the complete 
perception of artistic beauty after a struggle of years, who 
gains our interest above all as the poet whose progress to- 
wards vital truth and spiritual insight is clearly traceable 
from the first natural outbreaks of his genius to the final per- 
fection of his classic works. 

Goethe, on the other hand, as the native son of the Muses, 
steps at once upon the heights of Parnassus. In Werther, 
the organic unity of matter, form and tone, is no less perfect 
artistically than in his later works, and both there and in the 
oldest fragments of Faust are places where the whole height 
and depth of his vast genius shines through, reflecting the 
world from every conceivable point of view. 

“Art was innate to Goethe,” says Bernays. “ Nature was 
opened. His first productions as works of art are no less fin- 
ished than his later; he does not clothe new ideas and new 
materials in the earlier found forms, but the new form springs 
forth spontaneously as it were from the thought itself, and 
his master-works are like a chain of mountain peaks, each 
with a distinctly individualized character of its own.” 

Freely and harmoniously fulfilling the law of his nature 
from youth on to old age, one can only understand Goethe 
thoroughly by taking a comprehensive view of his life as a 
whole. “New generations grew up around him,” says Ber- 
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nays, “to each he showed another face, and yet always re- 
mained essentially the same.” The powers of the time could 
neither guide nor control his innate convictions. It was left 
for a later age to discern in how high a degree his poetry pro- 
moted man’s spiritual emancipation. One ean scarcely realize 
now how its bold originality struck the feeling and imagination 
of his contemporaries, with what a powerful rush his nature 
influenced theirs! Here suddenly was the living representa- 
tion of what worked and stirred in them; here was a poet 
who had sounded the depths of his own soul and of theirs. 
Only the deep-thinking could preceive wonderingly how the 
poet had controlled:and purified the dark elements amid 
which he worked. 

Goethe has been called pre-eminently the poet of the inner 
life, of the struggles of the soul. (Geistes kampfe.) But 
Bernays shows how the motive of this struggle lies not with 
Goethe in the external world, but in the soul itself, and there 
also must it be fought out. The contradiction of man with 
himself—this is the peculiar theme of Goethe’s poetry, and to 
this he returns again and again under manifold transforma- 
tions. This contradiction is not excited from without; it 
rather grows and nourishes itself through the apparent incon- 
gruities of human nature, springing up at the very birth of 
man; from thé want of proportion between his will (Wollen) 
and his ability (Kénnen); from the unsatisfied and not to be 
satisfied, yet inextinguishable longing native to him for un- 
bounded knowledge; from the desire to comprehend all; from 
the painful feeling of the limit that drives him to despair, or 
forces him to renunciation ; in short, from all the riddles of hu- 
man existence thence begotten, so that man, according to 
Goethe, is the birth of two worlds. This contradiction is out- - 
wardly quieted, or hushed to sleep, by religious and philo- 
sophical means, but never thoroughly solved. It has most 
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painfully and powerfully agitated our modern age, and he who 
felt himself appointed a poet of this age was called upon 
to represent it completely and profoundly. 

Bernays explains how, with Goethe, man is considered 
chiefly in relation to himself; how the outside world is there 
simply that through it the inner may disclose itself, and in- 
tuitively reach expression. The old proverb that, “ each is 
the forger of his own fortune,” acquires new truth; one may 
yield, if he likes, to destiny, or wrest from life its highest re- 
ward. This necessary struggle of man with the powers of 
his own soul, runs through Goethe’s poetry, from the song in 
whose tender sounds the contradiction of passion is only 
heard to die away, hushed and subdued, to those bold works 
where genius, regardless of all laws save its own, yet never 
violating artistic beauty, stirs and stimulates humanity by 
the force of sympathetic insight and comprehension. 

Bernays compares Goethe, in the representation of this 
struggle, with Shakespeare, and summons from the circle of 
the Shakespearean world that form whose inner life is the near- 
est related to the mind and soul of modern men—Hamlet! In 
Hamlet’s complaints and meditations, in his passionate out- 
breaks, a chord is struck that re-echoes in us; he also appears 
to suffer under the great evil of modern time; the unity 
of his nature is destroyed, its finer mechanism deranged: the 
modern man is at once inclined to accost Hamlet as his 
spiritual brother. But look at the circumstances that de- 
termines Hamlet’s destiny! He sees his whole being as it 
were unhinged ; the order of things interrupted ; his honored 
mother, dead to all natural feeling, turning quickly from his 
father’s corpse to the man who inspires him with horror 
and disgust. And now the obscurity hitherto spread around 
the blackest of deeds is dispelled; the grave opens, the mur- 
dered spirit steps forth, and spurs the son to revenge. So 
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much must happen before Hamlet’s nature is involved 
in total ruin, yet the germ of that ruin is planted in 
itself. Character, with Shakespeare, unfolds and develops 
beneath the pressure of outward circumstances, and man 
hastens toward his destiny in the storm of passion. Nowhere 
is Shakespeare’s penetrative insight more wonderful than in 
the representation of this relation between the outward and 
the inner, this interweaving of one with the other, whence 
rises necessarily the tragic conflict. 

With Goethe the signification of the outward falls far be- 
low that of the powers at work in the inner. Whatever may 
happen to Werther, or Faust, or Tasso, or any of his heroes 
or heroines from without, the decision of their fate rests 
upon themselves, and no external power can change or prevent 
it. It needs not extraordinary events to agitate their whole 
beings painfully, rebelliously, turmultuously ; it is not neces- 
sary that a heavy load be laid on them from without; they 
are sick of life itself, they grieve for humanity. The sickness 
springs from themselves, and only they themselves can cure 
it. They must stifle the evil, conquer it by moral force of 
will or be dragged by it to inevitable ruin. 

No one has descended so boldly as Goethe into the depths 
of the spiritual sufferings of humanity. The nameless long- 
ings, the eternal dissatisfaction of man with himself, whose 
perception the modern time strengthens and has brought to 
consciousness, attract him strangely; in the dark springs that 
ripple there he finds the elements of his most powerful works, 
and man, full of wonder and astonishment, suddenly beholds 
the whole secret of his inner life disclosed. In Goethe’s mind 
dwells the intuition, as the last decree of wisdom, that we 
must daily conquer freedom and life; that the soul cannot be 
created full and perfect, because self-perfection is its honor; 
because the good can only be attained through one’s own 
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deed, to which also the bad is possible; because there is 
no victory without a struggle; because true salvation is self- 


wrested and deserved happiness. 
ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





THE GRAMMAR PROBLEM. 


HAT there is a Grammar Problem, is evident from the 

irrepressible nature of the discussion which has arisen 
upon the subject, and from the character of those educational 
bodies in which it has received attention. 

That it needs statement, appears from the fact that differ- 
ent parties reason on it from premises wholly contradictory ; 
and to contribute to the statement rather than to the solution 
of the problem, is the object of this article. 

1. Should pupils below the High School grades be em- 
ployed more especially with that work upon language which 
acquaints them with its use? 

That this is a part of the problem is shown by the action 
of school boards in the matter, and by the variety of opinions 
expressed. A prominent educator and able writer, in an 
article on “Teaching Grammar,” asserts that if we give a 
child the skeleton sentences; ‘‘ I—— to-day,” “ I —— yes- 
terday,” “I have —— this morning,” to fill out, he will have 
no difficulty in giving the parts of any verb; and from this 
assumption proceeds to the inference that “ the hours of blind 
mechanical study devoted by children to the poring over our 
irregular verbs might be better employed.” 

The observation of many other persons will not- lead them 
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to concur in the above assertion, and from their premises they 
are likely to draw a different, though some of them not a 
wholly opposite inference. 

The question what parts of grammar tend practically to 
teach right use, it is not probably beyond the reach of atten- 
tive thought to answer. 

2. Do our text-books all fall short in even the work of 
teaching technical grammar? Observe, that in classifying 
verbs one author makes “to strike” and “ to be struck ” two 
verbs, while another makes them two forms of the same, one 
applying the term “active” to verbs either transitive or in- 
transitive which express action, and the other so defining it 
that it expresses only a relatiun of the transitive verb to its 
subject; while an utter confusion of tongues prevails in the 
naming of participles. Not to refer extensively to the multi- 
tude of instances in which authors contradict not only each 
other but themselves, let it be noticed that Brown, probably 
the most careful of them all, says, “ An irregular verb is a 
verb that does not form the preterit and the perfect participle 
by assuming d or ed,” and then inserts hear in the list. 

While Bullion’s with slight comment, and Greene and oth- 
ers with none, give two forms for the Subjunctive Mode, 
Brown says, “ The chief characteristical difference between 
the indicative and the subjunctive mood, is, that in the latter 
the verb is not inflected at allin the different persons. * * * 
There is also a difference of meaning. The Indicative, ‘If 
he was,’ admits the fact ; the Subjunctive, ‘ If he were,’ sup- 
poses that he was not.” He then criticises those grammar- 
ians who “confound these moods.” Again, while these au- 
thors hold that the subjunctive mode can only be used in de- 
pendent clauses, and assert that it is “so called because it is 
always subjoined to another verb,” one author, at least, with 


the support, too, of Latin usage, makes it include the forms 
VOL. I1.—NO. 6.—23. 
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usually called Potential,and gives it a place in independent as 
well as dependent propositions. 

The question which heads this paragraph is suggested 
also by failure to dispose of difficult constructions. As an 
instance of this, Greene alludes to the use of as in connecting 
appositives, leaving us at a loss how to formulate such a con- 
struction and the word so used, to suit the prescribed condi- 
tions of the elements of sentences and the parts of speech. 

3. Are we in want of a perfectly consistent and complete or 
at least an acknowledged authority for the right use of lan- 
guage ? 

Under this may be also considered the question: Can we 
modernize? May a language continue to develop and incor- 
porate new forms? 

Brown carries through nine pages the arguments and quo- 
tations with which he wages war upon such expressions as, 
“The books are now being sold ;” “ Orders are being given ;” 
“Tt is being introduced ;” etc. He says: “* As to the notion 
of introducing a new and more complex passive form of con- 
jugation, as, ‘The bridge is being built, ‘ The bridge was being 
built,’ ete., it is one of the most absurd and monstrous inno- 
vations ever thought of.” Most, though not all, the other well- 
known writers upon grammar take the same ground as 
Brown, but while not only every daily paper furnishes an 
average of five or six such expressions and every sermon one, 
but even lectures, well-written speeches and books of acknowl- 
edged literary merit contain them, the question presses 
whether usage has not in this and some other instances got 
the better of the grammars. 

Brown presses the point that tautology is the great fault of 
the phraseology under consideration, and after citing the ex- 


pression, ‘‘We have having written just now to our corres- 
pondent,” says “ Now, ‘ We are being smitten’ is no better 
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grammar than this ;—and no worse.” Again, that “is being” 
is equivalent to “is,” and expresses no more.” Is not “is 
eating,” in the same sense equivalent to “eats ?” Again, from 
“The work is now being published,” he proceeds to the forms 
“The work was being published,” “has been being pub- 
lished,” “* had been being published,” “ shall or will be being 
published,” and “shall or will have been being published,” 
and remarks, “ What a language shall we have when our 
verbs are thus conjugated !” 

If he insists on carrying out analogies, why does he not, 
after giving a second form for the present tense by prefixing 
the auxiliary “do,” and for the past by prefixing “ did,” pro- 
ceed to give a corresponding form for the other tenses, “I 
have done come,” etc., and then insert his exclamation point? 

D. H. Sanborn, in his Analytical Grammar, says, “ When 
an individual says, ‘A house is being burned,’ he declares 
that a house is existing, burned, which is impossible; for being 
means existing and burned, consumed by fire. The house ceases 
to exist as such after it is consumed by fire.” If he were 
here to answer we should inquire whether he would criticise 
in like manner the expressions, “‘ The house was burned,” and 
“ The house will be burned ?”’ 

Mr. Pickbourne says, “‘ Whenever the participle in ing is 
joined by an auxiliary verb to a nominative capable of the 
action it is taken actively; but when joined to one incapable 
of the action it becomes passive ;” and this twofold use of the 
participle in ing seems to be implied in all the arguments of 
grammarians referred to above, yet none of them, in their 
works for common use, give it prominent recognition as a form 
of the passive participle. Will Mr. Pickbourne have the 
kindness to tell us upon his theory whether in saying, ‘While 
the turkey was eating, its fellows were searching for corn,” 
Iconvey the impression that the turkey was eating some- 
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thing, or that some one was eating the turkey? and if I in- 
sist that I intended to use the word with a passive meaning, 
shall I, because a turkey is capable of eating actively, be 
forced to introduce the agent and remodel my sentence alto- 
gether?’ 

Richard Grant White attributes the introduction of the 
progressive passive to hypercriticism, and Weld, not alto- 
gether condemning it, refers it to “ hasty composition.” 

While Greene remarks, “The growth of language, its new 
formations, and its decay, are above and beyond his [the gram- 
marian’s| control; another writer, quoted by Brown, says, “ It 
is a very strange event in the history of English grammar, 
that such a controversy as this [concerning progressive pas- 
sives] should have arisen; but a stranger one still, that after 
all that has been said, more argument is needed.” 

To recapitulate briefly : 

1. (a.) Should pupils below the High School Grades be em- 


ployed more especially with that work upon language which 
acquaints them with its use? (b.) What parts of grammar do 
this ? 


2. Do our text-books all fall short in even the work of teach- 
ing technical grammar ? 

3. (a.) Are we in want of a perfectly consistent and com- 
plete authority, acknowledged as such. for the right use of 
language? (b.) May a language develop new forms? 

The answers to these questions will constitute the statement 
of the grammar problem, the solution of which must consist 
in supplying the wants actually felt, and finding means for 
performing the work that actually requires to be done. 

HELEN M. MASson. 





An Elementary Course of Reading. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF READING. 


‘Bp of the points of difference between the youth 
of America and those of other nations is, the recogni- 
tion and expression of their wants. This condition of mind 
manifests itself early and continues late; so that the Ameri- 
can is not a restful individual. He is, however, well worth 
all that can be done for him; and, possibly when avenues are 
indicated through which his wants may be satisfied as soon as 
he knows what they are; or, if he is still in the condition of 
wanting some thing he knows not what, when he hears from 
some more fortunate brother his experience, he will use his 
tools and in alittle while ascertain whether they are suited to 
his hand. Therefore, when it comes to us that we can save la- 
bor, that we can appease a craving, clearly we must, whether it 
be for bread or books. Wonderland lies about us; butjto the 
youth it is afar; and recognizing the love of change, we do 
much when, in lieu of the real journey, we give the youth 
the records of reliable narrators and judicious observers. 
Books of travels answer many ends, among which is the 
knowing of other countries in regard to location, climate, pro- 
ductions and government. The last leads to history, which 
taken alone, unless one has been insensibly led to it, does not 
attract the youth with the force which the elders recognize as 
necessary. That history lacks nothing of itself to be an en- 
lightner is incontrovertible; but.that the desire to read it is 
not commensurate with its value, is owing to the method of 
its presentation to the young. To bear a story is happiness 
for the very little child; to read a story is the desire of all 
who know how to read; therefore if history is presented to 
the youth in this most interesting guise it will always do its 
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own good work. The has been or past, can only rival the will 
be or future, by being represented to the understanding of the 
youth as real or possible. Knowing of the past with many 
excites the [desire to be like the great of the time, and this 
brings them to the subject of manners. They recognize the 
difference between those of whom they read, much more readily 
than between those whom they know. The nearness again oc- 
casions difficulty: a great step has been made when we see in 
ourselves that’which we condemn in others. The next step 
is removing our objectionable features ; and4o do this we must 
know where to find that which will teach us how. This may 
be reached by books treating of good manners as an art, or 
by what is generally known as society novels. These com- 
plement each other; for the first gives rules, the second illus- 
trates the use of the rules. It has been said, “ we have no 
children now.” Possibly we have not so far as freedom from 
care, an absolute reliance upon parents for direction of time 
and effort, and that abandon which is the result of ingenu- 
ousness in the type; but we have children and youth who are 
constantly either asking the why of every object in nature, or 
doubting the existence of every thing but time which is so 
burdensome that its existence is a fixed fact in consciousness. 
To reach this class we must give them the science of nature: 
and in no field have more delightful books been written. By 
their means every walk abroad and day at home can be in- 
creased in pleasure by experiments in the region of the un- 
known or the consciousness of the power and value of the 
known. This result is also reached by many through poetry 
and novels, thus coming back to the point of diversity of taste 
and inclinations and requiring us to open many avenues and 
be many-sided in recognizing truth. Man reaches his fellow- 
man in two ways: through his works and through himself as 
aman. “This is, unquestionably, the reason that biography is 
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so valuable to the youth. To know that all men have some- 
thing in common; that all results had a beginning; that suc- 
cess is, to a certain extent, only dependent upon our human 
action, encourages, rests, points out weaknesses and strength 
and does much to show to each individual the value of de- 
grees in gifts; and that no man is worthless, though neither 
is he perfect. Appended to these remarks are lists of such 
books in each class as have answered the question, “ what 
shall I read,” for some; and, arguing that what has done good 
may do good, we give them to others: 


Travels.—Land of the Saracen-—Bayard Taylor. Expedition to the 
Zambesi—I ivingstone. Adventures in Equatorial Africa—Du Chaillu. 
History.—Tales of a Grandfather—Sir W. Scott. History of Eng- 
land—Lingard, Dickens, Abbott. Queens of England—Miss Strick- 


land. Queens of Scotland—Miss Strickland. Princesses of France— 
Miss Strick)and. 


Good Manners.—Letters to His Son—Lord Chesterfield. Letters 
to His Son—J. Q. Adams. Letters to Young Ladies—Mrs. Sigourney, 
Letters to Young Folks—J.G. Holland. Poor Richard’s Almanac— 
Benj. Franklin. The Good Great Man—S. T. Coleridge. Little Foxe 
es—H. &. Stowe. Bazaar Book of Decorum. 


Biography.—Autobiography of Lenj. Franklin; Autobiography 
of Jean Paul Richter. Biography of Beethoven; Biography of Mozart, 
Brief Biographies—Samuel Smiles. 

Science.—Science for the Young—Abbott. Natural History—Ten- 
ney. Botany—Miss Youmans. Child’s Book of Nature. Ten Weeks 
in Astronomy. The Child’s Guide. The Reason Why. Corals and 
Cora! Islands—Dana. 


Imaginary. — Arabian Night’s Entertainment. Adsop’s Fables. 
Montaigne’s Fables. Pilgrim’s Progress— Bunyan. Fairy Tales— 
Grimm. Age of Charlemagne—Bulfinch. Age of Chivalry—Bulfinch. 


Poetry.—Aurora Leigh—Mrs. Browning. Wagoner of Alleghan- 
ies—T. B. Read. Mared, Princess, In Memoriam—Tennyson. Mar- 
mion, Lady of the Lake—Sir W. Scott. Hohenlinden, Gertrude of 
Wyoming— Campbell. Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Standish— 
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Longfellow. Snow Bound—Whittier. Battle of Lookout Mountain— 
Geo. Boker, 

Fiction.—Tom Brown’s School days at Rugby. Robinson Crusoe— 
De¥oe. Draxie Miller’s Dowry—Saxe Holme. All of Mrs. Whitney’s, 
Miss Alcott’s, Miss Austen’s aud Miss Muloch’s Books. Last of the 
Mohicans—Fennimore Cooper. Dickens’ Young Folks. Quits, Init- 
ials—Tauthoeus, 

Miscellaneous.—Loves of the Poets—Mrs. Jameson. Character- 
istics of Women—Mrs Jameson. 


SuE V. BEESON. 





INTERPRETATION IN ART. 


\ K 7 HENEVER a specimen of interpretative art is pre- 


sented to any but a special audience, there is at once 
manifested an incredulity, and as the believers do not satisfy 
the unbelievers it has seemed worth while to attempt a recon- 
ciation of such differences as are superficial rather than radi- 
cal. Those who disbelieve as well as those who do be- 
lieve, in interpretation ask, Did the author see all that the in- 
terpreter ascribes to him? is not the interpreter mistaking his 
own fancies for the visions of the artist? What object can 
there be in treating a work of art ina manner so unusual 
among people who are not unaccustomed to association with 
the productions of artists. 


I. POSSIBILITY OF INTERPRETATION, 


The possibility of an interpretation rests of course upon 
the postulate that even an artist, (whether he be architect, 
sculptor, painter, musician, or writer,) is a man like unto our- 
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selves, with the same experiences to live through, the same 
sensations, the same interests, and differing from the rest of 
us in his vocation and not in the powers with which nature 
has endowed him. 

Although this is a postulate, and when simply stated, likely 
to be readily apprehended and as readily granted, yet its ac- 
ceptance is retarded by the fallacy that a division of labor 
does not mean a distribution of the same kinds of people into 
different vocations, but rather that each calling is pursued by 
a set of beings specially created for sucb a function — 
beings whose work is properly intelligible only to them- 
selves. Hence the lawyer is popularly supposed to be 
of necessity, a man of great shrewdness and subtlety and of 
about an equal portion of unserupulousness ; no extent of ac- 
quaintance with the lawyers who form a part of almost every 
family, seems sufficient to correct so erroneous an impression ; 
no length of experience seems great enough to persuade men 
that law is a vocation, that its departments are many, that its 
devotees are determined by accident and that they differ in 
ability so as to afford as wide a range as can be found in voca- 
tions less in esteem. Hence, again, the artist is looked upon 
as an enthusiast, free from all wants of the senses, and mainly 
created to ministerto the cultivated pleasures of the rich, and 
in turn to receive his reward in being famous. A poet should, 
according to the popular notion, be exempt from the cares of 
life, should be too ethereal to eat, too sublimated to know or 
care that his family have the average human wants of suitable 
food, shelter, dress and enjoyment, and that these are attaina- 
ble in one way only—by the exchange of material money for 
material necessities. Such a fallacy as that to which I have 
alluded, will change its form with the cultivation of the circle 


which entertains it, but that it is every where present is made 
apparent by the Jeremiads of those who bewail the under- 
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valuing of ability when opposed to property, and whose 
themes are the disregard of virtue and genius when opposed 
by selfish interests. 

If then, in this country, at least, we can see that one is de 
barred from no calling, and that as a result men of all kinds 
devote themselves from all possible motives to each calling, 
we shall be able to understand that even the votaries of the 
Fine Arts must differ in power, in aims, and in manner of 
working; we shall understand that artists will differ as they 
regard their art as the means of making a living, or as the 
most worthy method of employing their talents and of giv- 
ing expression to all that they value in life’s experience; and 
likewise that among those with the same aim there will be the 
natural differences ascribable to temperament and ability. 
The one writer will, like Hawthorne, Addison, or Pope, re- 
write, re-cast, and re-word every product, and will never rest 
satisfied until every detail as well as the whole work is no 
longer susceptible of improvement. Another, like Dryden, or 
Byron, or Emerson, will so dislike this attention te detail, 
that he will shun a labor so ungrateful. 

It seems to me most important that we should make our 
own these two simple but fundamental thoughts: 

ist, that a vocation determines a man’s special interests, 
and not the man himself; 2d, that men are born with different 
temperaments, and that these determine the character of their 
work, let ‘its nature be what it may. Under this last head a 
further elaboration may be permissible. Whether we regard 
the themes which various men select for praise, or the pro- 
ducts of different minds, we shall, I think, find that men may 
be classified as Rhetoricians, Sentimentalists, Humorists, Sat- 
irists, Metaphysicians, Physicists, or Critics. 

To the Rhetorician, tine writing will be the predominant 
interest, and whether he create or enjoy his attention will be 
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occupied by felicities of diction. Jules Verne selects his 
themes from the store-house of physical science, but as his. 
interest is rhetorical, he very readily sacrifices truth to 
effective statement. Macaulay has been charged with an ina- 
bility to state a plain matter plainly, by those who admit that 
he says a fine thing finely. The beautiful speakers and writ- 
ers who win so ready and so well deserved a reputation, are 
often admired for the gift of tongues, rather than for the pro- 
fundity of the thoughts to which they give utterance. 

The Sentimentalist acts under the influence of his feelings, 
and to Sentimentalists properly defined, we owe much that is 
valuable in the world’s progress. No illustrious example can 
be taken from the realms of Natural Science, but many of its 
devotees might well represent this class. In Literature, Bun- 
yan’s book owes its power to the intensity of feeling upon 
the part of the author, and the major part of our poetry 
gains its power from its appeal to the best sentiments. 

The Humorist views objects with reference to their seem- 
ing irrationality, and hence does not direct his attention to 
higher aims, but seeks to amuse. 

The Satirist looks at contradictions, and hence is amused 
or cynical according as his interests sit lightly or are injured 
by the absence of a reconciliation of incompatible views. 

The Metaphysician delights in the speculative and looks for 
the inner meaning, for the value to thought. 

The Physicist rests only upon experiment, while the critic 
analyzes and decides judicially. 

Now, whatever may be the theme suggested, each of these 
men will act according to his nature. If it be Law you will 
find the author of the Comic Blackstone, as well as the epecu- 
lations of Sir William; if History, you can run the gamut, 
finding the Rhetorician in Gibbon, Macaulay and Grote; the 
Sentimentalist in Goldsmith or Raleigh; the Satirist in 
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Froude; the Metaphysician in Hume; if Art, you may find 
the Speculations of Winckelmann or Liibke, the sentiments 
of Ruskin, the rhetoric of Taine or M. Sainte Beuve; or, to 
change to ordinary life, you will find the jester, the satirist, 
the rhetorician, the metaphysician, the man of sentiment, the 
physicist and the critic. 

















Granted then that even an artist is a human being, we may 
reasonably predicate of him the qualities which belong to 
humanity, and may easily conceive of the distinctions which 


have been illustrated to some extent through Literature and 
Physicial Science. 

















If the artist be in temperament a Rhetorician, he will seek 
effectiveness of treatment and will sacrifice to this any con- 
flicting aim. If a Physicist, he will value truth to real nature 
rather than to actual nature. If his art be a feeling, he will 
utter such sentiments as joy or grieve him. If like the old 
artists, or like Turner in modern times, he not only feels, but 
feels spiritual truths as well as physical sensations; his feel- 
ing will of course not only be susceptible of translation into 
the language of thought, but we shall feel the necessity for 
this translation. To make this more clear, let us remember 
that in any musicial composition—exclauding of course all 
patchwork and all mechanism—whether it be “ Dixie” or an 
“opus” of Beethoven, the composer is possessed by a feeling 
which is not inconsistant with the existence of a thought; that 
which the poet or musician feels, another may think or may 
both think and feel—there is not only the feeling of patriotism, 
but there is also the thought of patriotism of which the feel- 
ing is but one form of expression. Therefore you will grant 
that any expression of feeling is translatable into the language 
of thought—and this is the admission of the possibility of in- 
trepretation. So, too, might it be said, that thought may be 
translated into the language of feeling, and that until this 
translation is made, the thought is inoperative upon the mass 
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of mankind. Portia says that it is a wise divine that follows 
his own teachings, and this proceeds not so much from any 
weakness in the thought as in the absence of any feeling that 
may impel the will to act. 

Remembering that the claim is for the possibility and not 
for the desirability of interpretation, I doubt not that we 
shall find none to demur. 


Il. OBJECT OF INTERPRETATION. 


Let us now consider the object of Interpretative Art, that 
we may be qualified to form an intelligent opinion as to the 
usefulness of its function. In stating the object, I shall try 
to do no injustice to the views of those who hold interpreta- 
tion to be the only excellent method, although I myself do 
not so believe. The object of interpretation is and must be 
that of any translation; to attain, by a change of form, a 
clearer preception of the theme and its treatment. The fact 
that many can receive asymphony sensuously, ought not to in- 
validate the claims of those who lacking this power, or sub- 
ordinating this faculty to the claims of intellect, desire an 
intellectual participation in the life-work of a great man. The 
whole function of criticism rests upon the necessity of chang- 
ing the form in order to reach the varieties of men; varieties 
that have been classified and illustrated. While, therefore, a 
given company may feel no need of a change of form, and 
may even be confused by an alteration of form, this only in- 
dicates the nature of their necessities and in no way mili- 
tates against the claims of others who feel differently, whose 
excuse is that of Topsy—that they were born so. 

Again, it being distinctly understood that great men are 
the exclusive possession of no one vocation; that any view 
of human interests is partial unless supplemented by all 
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other views, wise men agree with Emerson in desiring all 
human cultures, and if unable to enjoy Art sensuously will 
still look to the great artists for increase of their knowledge 
upon the themes which occupy these artists. Given a genius 
in the age when literature has no real existence, and when 
the arts of painting, sculpture and architecture are in esteem, 
and men will seek through these the expression of thoughts 
made real to them by their experiences. We cannot conceive 
of Charlotte Cushman as treating her calling as a toy or a 
livelihood, but we feel assured, while possessed of all the 
wants that afflict mavkind, her richest experiences as well as 
their expression is found through her art, and that in all her 
life her chief interest is centered upon this. So, too, in a 
higher degree, must we regard like creative artists—Cellini, 
DaVinci, Raphael,or Angelo. The experiences of their lives, 
if expressed at all, must tind expression through their art, 
and hence while the expression is symbolical, it is neverthe- 
less the expression of human interests and of the highest 
value to humanity at large. Hence, those of us who from 
want of familiarity or dullness of sensibility cannot appro- 
priate their work sensuously, feel the need of having it trans- 
lated, and have a right to have this need satisfied. 


III. LIMITS. 


Having thus attempted to make clear the possibility and 
objects of interpretation, I proceed to speak of its Limits. 

In the first place, I should say, that the function is limited 
by its usefulness. If, on the one hand, the thought be such as 
we all readily take in its sensuous form, we can need no in- 
terpretation—the interpreter would but enact the part of 
Polonius. If,on the other hand, an audience can take the 
thought most readily in its symbolical form, then it is a work 
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of supererogation to exchange the known and intelligible for 
the unknown and unintelligible. To translate Mother Goose 
into the language of pure thought may be an amusement, but 
it can never be a worthy labor. To translate Shakespeare’s 
sonnets or Spenser’s Faery Queene into the language of mys- 
ticism, can but disturb all who are not mystics. Everything 
reflects thought, for humanity cannot exist without thought ; 
but to investigate the superticial is to angle in a tub witha 
pin; to expound what is sufficiently understood, is to weary ; 
to change the form of what is recognizable and agreeable, is 
to confuse. 


IV. TESTS OF VALIDITY. 


Granted, then, the possibility, reasonable object, and limit 
of usefulness of interpretation, there remains for considera- 
tion the tests by which oue is to try the validity of any inter- 
pretation which is offered. It is to be remembered that the 
three demands already made are only asked for as the right 


of such as need them and cannot fetter the action of those to 
whom the whole subject is uninteresting or not helpful. How 
then shall we test the truth of a given interpretation ? If the 
interpretation offer itself not as the one manifest and reasona- 
ble explanation, but as a free substitution for the symbol of 
the thing which might be signified, then the only test would 
seem to be that of the individual and his only inquiry should 
be whether he receives valuable aid from the interpreta- 
tion. But if the interpretation offers itself as*the one ex- 
planation of the symbolized thought of the writer, then it 
seems to me that after admitting that to the artist the 
thought may have been concealed in the feeling, we shall 
test its validity in precisely the same way that we deal 
with moral probabilities in matters which affect us much 
more nearly than Art. When Bolingbroke says that, “ The 
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good of the people is the ultimate and true end of govern- 
ment,” we are not to understand that he wasa friend of demo- 
cratic institutions, but we are to inquire from the biography 
of the man, and from the history of the times, the probable 
meaning with which he informed this excellent but somewhat 
general statement. We are -to see that he leaves undeter- 
mined the question as to who is to be the judge of the good 
of the people, as well as the precise nature of good, and the line 
where he would begin or cease to consider human beings as 
people. When we read or hear the sententious statements of 
the sages of Hidostan, Greece, Rome, or of the Northmen, 
we are not to presuppose that they informed them with the 
meaning of the 19th century. When we hear of the conver- 
sion of whole nations to Christianity, we are not to suppose 
that they see the truths of Christianity even as imperfectly as 
we see them, but are to inquire whether they have accepted a 
new form for old beliefs, or have really accepted with the 
form, the sublime truths that alone give it value. When 
Capulet or Shylock wish their daughters dead, we are to in- 
quire whether this is an outburst of passion, or a well-settled 
desire. Thus, as it seems to me, when an interpretation js 
offered, its merits are to be decided by the probabilities of its 
being an expression of what the artist saw as a vision and 
wrought out under the influence of feeling. These probabili- 
ties can be estimated only by a consideration of the cast of 
mind of the artist, the times in which he lived, and the pre- 
dominant interests of his artist life; and it is here that dis- 
cussion should arise, rather than waste its strength upon the 
possibility, desirability, or limitations of interpretation. 
Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, are all known to have 
been speculative poets—not metaphysicians if you object to 
so considering them—but at least poets whose life-interest 
was centred in problems of which metaphysics properly treats. 
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The time in which they lived was one of transition, and may 
well illustrate at once the causes which render the themes of 
these poets specially inviting, and the different ways in which 
different casts of mind were affected. Byron, like Goethe’s 
Hamlet, found the problems too profound for his solution, 
and hence treated them rhetorically, satirically, or not at all. 
Moore, according to his moods of feeling, created some of our 
most exquisite religious poetry, or translated the odes of 
Anacreon. Hood, endowed by nature with the wonderful gift 
of genuine humor, worked as a practical man, and wrote lay 
sermons that might be read in the churches. Shelley strug- 
gled with the problem of universal evil, and while his con- 
clusions are not very reliable, his honesty, courage, and no- 
bility of nature well deserve that discriminating and eloquent 
eulogium which he so recently received from one of our fel- 
low-citizens. To interpret Byron with a view to make more 
patent his meaning, would therefore, it seems to me, be a 
work of folly ; but to seek in the works of Wordsworth, or 
Coleridge, or Shelley for the thoughts which we know are 
to them all-absorbing, is to aid many who would else mistake 
the symbol for the thing signified—many who would never 
state to themselves the grounds of their likes or dislikes, and 
who would therefore be unable to decide the justness of their 
conclusions. With a given interpretation of one of these 
poets (after testing the adequacy by the poem itself )—not as 
replacing the study of a work of art by the study of the artist 
—but as a means of discriminating between an exposition sat- 
isfactory because we are disqualified to judge of its defects, 
and an exposition which like truth would only be strengthen- 
ed by any question to which it might be subjected—I should 
suppose that it would be rational to inquire the time at which, 
and the circumstances under which, as well as the object for 


which it was written. 
H. H. MorGAN. 
VOL. I1.—NO. 6.—24. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting of this Association, held on the first Saturday of May, 
clo-ed its exercises for the present school year. _ 

The subject of Drawing was discussed, both in its Practical and in its 
Fine Art aspect, the basis of discussion being an address by Miss Mary 
McConnell. 

The speaker discussed, in a comprehensive and interesting manner, the 
present condition of Art Instruction in the United States, and the probable 
relation between this instruction and the future condition of both the In- 
dustrial and the Fine Arts in this country ; the ground taken by the speak- 
er being, that proficiency in Industrial Art is in any nation a condition pre- 
cedent to the development of High Art. 

The address abounded in practical hints of immediate value, and was 
heard with much attention. 


In the discussion following, Mrs. Gow, Miss McConnell, and Messrs. 
Soldan and Kimball took part. Grace C. Biss. 


CITY ASSOCIATION. 

The last meeting of the City Association for the current year, was held 
at Mercantile Library Hall, Saturday, April 22d. 

The exercises began with singing under the direction of Professor 
Robyn. 

The remarks of the Superintendent related especially to the concerts to 
be given by the pupils of the schools in aid of the Centennial Fund, and to 
the desirability of such céoperation on the part of teachers as should make 
them successful. 

Mr. Gilfillan presented the subject of the proposed Association of Teach- 
ers for Mutual Benefit and Relief. The proposed articles of Association 
were read, and on motion of Mr. Soldan a committee of nine was appointed 
to further the objects of the Society. ‘This committee is constituted as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Caldwell, of the Stoddard; Mr. Teuteberg, Mr. Willson, Mr. Soldan, 
Mr. Covk, Mr. Bergmann ; Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Dunham, Miss Gass. 
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The next order of business was a paper by Mr. Z. G. Willson, entitled 
*“ The Scholar.” 

The gentleman began with a review of Greek philosophical thought in 
its relation to the study of the Ancients, and went on to say that while 
civilization was founded originally on physical strength, a change has oc- 
curred, and now mental strength is the basis of all culture, hence the im- 
portance of the scholar’s vocation. The scholar delights to acquire kuowl- 
edge ; he employs the desire for acquisition, which is part of our nature, in 
gaining knowledge—especially knowledge of himself. Scholarship may be 
of two kinds—general and special; the former opens a wide view of the 
relations of thought, and adds breadth; the latter directs its labor in 
special channels and gives nicety and depth. The. uses of scholarship in 
civilization were then elaborated, and ancient and modern scholarship were 
compared. 

A second characteristic of the scholar is love of truth—the search after 
God—his enjoyment becomes greater and greater as he more and more 
comprehends the relations of the universe. The true scholar is in sympa- 
thy with his age and ought to be able to make his knowledge of practical 
value. ‘To the young scholar the teacher’s work is of the utmost impor- 
tance—it should be shown him that all knowledge is self-development. 

The widening of the courses of instruction in Colleges was then adverted 
to and some statistics of growth in that direction were given. 

At the close of Mr. Willson’s paper, an address on the subject of ‘ Dis- 
trict Schools’? was made by Mr. John A. Owens who said: 

Schools and school-work may be studied from two stand-points—the one 
the theoretical the other the practical. Those who view them from the 
theoretical side see them as wholes ; those who view them from the practi- 
cal side see them in detail. Mr. Owen went on to say that the remarks 
which he proposed to make would be made from a practical stand-point, 
and that in making them he would be guided in large measure by his own 
experience, and further that they would take a wide range—some relating to 
the relations existing between the School Board and the Teachers ; others 
relating to the details of discipline and instruction. 

The gentleman proceeded to speak of the feeling prevalent among teach- 
ers that their personal liberty was in a measure restrained by the Rules of the 
Board and by the Course of Study. This view of the case was a very mis- 
taken one; the Rules of the Board were not arbitrary, and the Course 
of Study was of very great flexibility. 

In considering the relation of Principals and Assistants, Mr. Owen said 
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that while the Principal was held responsible for the work of his school, 
and should in consequence be allowed fully to direct it, there could yet be 
no antagonism of interests between the different teachers of the school. 

Under the head of “ Aims of ‘Teachers,’ some valuable hints with refer- 
ence to the management of recitations were given, which were followed 
by equally pertinent suggestions on the subjects of Discipline and of In- 
struction, and the speaker closed by saying: 

“*T feel that Public Schools and Public School Teachers are called upon to 
do every thing possible to enlighten, to purify, and to strengthen the intel- 
lectual and moral natures of the children of the land, and I know that 
all that can be done in forwarding the work will be accomplished by both 
giving and exacting thorough, honest, humane, refining and legitimate 


work in the District Schools.” 
Grace C. Bras. 


SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 

The Society met Saturday, April 15th, at 10 A.M. A number of 
letters from Honorary Members, proposed or elect, were read. 

Mr. H.W. Jameson read a paper on the subject, ‘‘ Breathing in Reading.” 
The importance of correct methods of breathing as essential to good 
reading was insisted upon, and the need of better instruction in this re- 
gard pointed out. Much of the inarticulate, unsatisfactory reading in 
the schoels is due to the ignorance of the proper use of the physica! or- 
gans which should be exercised in reading. A scholar of fourteen or 
fifteen has two alternatives left him—either to shout his reading lesson 
or speak so as to be heard only at avery short distance. He is unable, 
from want of training, to read audibly and not shout. Naturally the 
first course is preferred. This serious defect can be remedied by hav- 
ing scholars read so as to be heard first, at short, then at greater dis- 
tances, until, having acquired the ability to use their voices breathing 
naturally the while, they can be heard at any reasonable distance. 

Mr. Vickroy wished to hear from Mr. Jameson what definite plan he 
would propose. 

Mr. Jameson referred to the method suggested, namely, having the 
children read first, so as to be heard at a distance of four or five feet 
from the teacher, then at a distance of ten feet, and so on, gradually in- 
creasing the distance, and thereby causing the children to speak louder 
and louder. 
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Mr. Lane did not think that a conversational tone should be used by 
the children in the Phonetic department. In his school he found it nec- 
essary to get all the force possible exerted so as to bring out the proper 
sound of the letters; for instance, he had the greatest difficulty to get 
the children to pronounce oz, or give the correct sound of i in it, separ- 
ating the i from the t and pronouncing i by itself. 

Mr. Gilfillan thought that one difficulty was due to the fact, that two 
different methods are pursued at the same time. The Phonetic teach- 
ers try to have the sounds kept distinct and separate, each being clear 
cut, while the German teachers adopt the opposite plan, running the 
sounds together. Children learn to read by imitating the teacher, and 
they should be drilled upon each piece until their reading is reasonably 
faultless. 

Mr. Willson said: The necessity of correct methods of breathing is 
very evident to all, and the necessity of having the correct method 
taught is equally evident. In the first grade children can be taught to 
read and pronounce distinctly. In the upper grades they lose the power, 
probably from lack of practice; the Phonetics are neglected after the 
children leave the Phonetic department. How much can be accom- 
plished by practice in singing? Why should not the same be true in 
reading ? 

' Mr. Morgan said: There are a variety of opinions as to what consti- 
tutes good reading. . Having determined what elements of good reading 
are attainable in each grade, he would call that good reading which at- 
tained everything attainable by scholars of a given grade. The pro- 
priety of doing a certain work in a certain place is unquestionable. 
Now, much of the work is done and then thrown away. The Readers are 
faulty in that the selections are often such as go beyond the powers of 
scholars, such pieces as Parrhasius and The Raven, which tax the pow- 
ers of professed elocutionists, ought not to be found in Readers. 
Another fault is found in the Elocutionary directions given in Readers, 
which are incomprehensible by children and not unfrequently false. For 
instance, what child could produce the orotund by following the direc- 
tions. given? 

Mr. Stevenson said: In the matter of sounds we are drifting away to 
a style of our own quite different from the English. English speakers 
do not give the same sounds to words that wedo. Take, for instance, 
the rough r sound: how seldom is it heard. Experience is pronoun- 
ced nearly as if spelt expewience. He did not think that reading was 
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learned by imitation, for then children would always have to hear a 
piece read before being able to render it properly. One fault with the 
Readers is the stilted, unnatural style so frequently employed. 

Mr. Gilfillan, referring to the elocutionary directions, said they were 
not intended for children, but for teachers, to be used if right, discard- 
ed if wrong. For his part he did not believe in rules for children, and 
never used them either in arithmetic or grammar. When he said read- 
ing was a matter of imitation, he of course did not mean that a child 
would have to hear an elocutionist read every piece, but he believed the 
correct idea of reading was at first gotten in no other way. 

Mr. Vickroy said: It should always be remembered that reading is 

giving expression to thought conceived in the mind, or to the emotions. 
A teacher should render every thing explicit. In every sentence there 
is a principal thought about which the rest centres. Every sound should 
be distinctly made, clearly cut, explicitly given. 1n teaching oral spell- 
ing, the children readily fall into a singgong manner; this he remedied 
by having the words spelt on the board, the letters being written one 
above the other instead of on a line. 

Mr. Teuteberg thought the discussion had not kept very close to the 
subject While it was admitted on all hands that proper methods of 
breathing should be employed, neither the paper nor the discussion had 
suggested any thing practical, or pointed out at what point in the course, 
already overcrowded these lessons in breathing could be given. One 
reason for poor reading is the fact, that after leaving the Phonetic de- 
partment, the scholars are allowed to forget what they there learned. 

Mr. Weil said: Fault has been found with the German method of 
teaching sounds. The object of Phonetics is to teach fluent, correctly 
sounded reading. Therefore, the German teachers attempt to teach the 
sounds, keeping them as it were upon a string, so that by pronouncing 
them more rapidly the words may be formed. By giving longer time to 
vowel sounds, mistakes may be avoided, and the sounds given with just 
as much force. 

Mr. F. E. Cook thought that rules could be used to advantage 1n read- 
ing as well as in arithmetic, and was certain that the application of the 
rules received abundant illustration in the reading lessons. In reading 
there are many things not secured by proper breathing. A reader 
must of course learn to economize his breath. As there must be 
water tanks on the line of a railroad, from which the engine may be 
supplied, so in order to keep sufficient breath in the lungs the reader 
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must know when to breathe, Mr. Cook fully agreed with the statement 
that no good reading could be had unless the reader entered into the feel- 
ing of the piece, 

W. J. 8. Bryan. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


May 1, 1876. 
Chas. V. Riley, President in the chair. 


Sixteen members present. 

Judge Holmes read letters from scientific societies in Rio Janeiro, and 
Haarlem, Holland, requesting copies of the Transactions of the Academy. 
These societies were accordingly placed upon the exchange list. 

Mr. Wm. Lucas donated to the Academy the works of Sir W. Jones, 10 
vols, 4to, and Say’s American Entomology, 3 vols., original edition. 

Mr. Nipher made the following communication ‘*On the Distribution 
of Errors in Numbers Written from Memory”: 

In writing logarithms which were read off to me, it was observed that it 
appeared to be much more difficult to remember the figures in the middle 
of the number than of those at the extremes. In order to test this point, 
numbers containing six digits were read to a person unaccustomed to work 
with numerical tables. Each figure was separately named, the interval be- 
tween tte names being the same, and all being spoken in a monotone. 
After each number had been wholly given, the experimenter immediately 
wrote them in proper order. The results here given are obtained from 
100 numbers. The whole number of errors was 125, occurring in 59 num- 
bers. For each 100 errors, the distribution throughout the number is 
shown in the column e¢ in the table below. 


Chanees. ||Per 100 Draws.| 


rT. 











Thus, out of 100 errors, 0.8 were in the digit first written, 8.8 in the second, 
etc. ‘The probability of error is greatest in the fourth digit. 
The probability in this case is the same asin the drawing of five balls from 
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an urn, containing a very large number of white and red balls in the ratio 
of 3to2. In drawing five balls, six chances may occur, as shown in the 
table above. 

According to the theory of probability, for each 100 draws, we should 
draw all red, 1.0 times; one white and four reds, 7.7 times, etc., as shown 
in the third column. An actual experiment of 100 draws, gave the values 
shown in column four. The difference between the theoretical and ob- 
served values, is given in column d. It will now be seen that column e¢ also 
agrees satisfactorily with the theoretical values, the differences being given 
in the last column. 

By allowing a definite interval of time to elapse between the giving and 
writing of the number, Mr. Nipher proposes to obtain numerical estim- 
ates of the power of memory. 

Mr. Riley treated of the oviposition of Leucania unipuncta, or the Army 
Worm moth. 

In his 8th Annual Report, the last forms of which were going through 
the press, he had remarked that “ at first view it seems singular that the eggs 
of an insect that appears in such countless myriads from Maine to Georgia, 
and from Virginia to Kansas, should have remained undiscovered either by 
farmers or entomologists. One of the obstacles that have stood in the way 
is, that, as soon as the worms have increased so prodigiously as to attract 
attention, their natural enemies become so multiplied that a very small per 
cent. of the worms entering the ground issue again as moths. A second 
reason is that during the season when the insect is not numerous, and at- 
tracts no attention, no one thinks of searching for the eggs. A third reason 
is that the moths that are reared indoors do not oviposit in confinement. 
1 venture to suggest a fourth possible reason that has hitherto occurred to 
nobody : it is that the eggs ure for the most part secreted where they are 
not easily seen.” 

Structure is a trustworthy guide to habit, and Mr. Riley had been lcd to 
this last conclusion by study of the structure of the ovipositor of the moth 
in question. ‘The time, place, and manner of oviposition in this species is 
quite important from the economic point of view, as the insect may readily 
be destroyed in the egg state by fire, if the conclusions drawn were correct. 

Mr. Riley had recently been able to verify the correctness of his conclu- 
sions by direct observation, having witnessed the mode of oviposition on 
blue grass. The eggs are, as he surmised, secreted, being either glued in 
rows of from 5 to 20 in the groove which is formed by the fulding of the 
terminal grass-blade, or in between the sheath and the stalk. More recent- 
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ly they are pushed into crevices in the ground, especially at the base of the 
grass-stalk. The eggs are white, slightly iridiscent, spherica), and only 
2-100ths of an inch in diameter. They are fastened to each other and to the 
leaf, and covered along the exposed portion by a white, glistening, viscid 
substance. As they mature the color becomes more sordid or yellowish, 
and by the seventh day after deposition the brown head of the embryon 
shows distinctly through the shell. ‘The larva hatches from the eighth to 
the tenth day, measures 1.7 mm. in length, is dull, translucent-white in col- 
or, with a large brown-black head, and is a looper, the two front pair of ab- 
dominal prolegs being atrophied. On account of its extremely small size 
and of the color resembling the pale bases of the grass stalks near the 
ground, it is almost impossible to find them even where there are dozens 
to the square foot. J 

John W. Turner was elected an Associate Member, and the names of J. 
A. Dacus, Geo. W. Letterman and Dr. J. Hamboch were proposed. 


May 15. 

Chas. VY. Riley, President, in the chair. ‘Twelve members present. 

Dr. Engelmann exhibited a specimen of sponge from Maine, donated to 
the Academy by Dr. Richardson. He also presented the Academy with a 
specimen of lignitic coal of anthracitic character from Peru, the gift of Mr. 
Theodore P. Gillespie. 

Mr. Riley read extracts from an article by M. Duprés, on the work of the 
mound builders in the irrigation of the lower Mississippi. ‘The author took 
the ground that the lower valley had once been under an extensive system 
of irrigation. 

Judge Holmes thought this might well be doubted, as in so well water- 
ed a country, such a system of irrigation seems unnecessary. 

Dr. Engelmann further pointed out that high water occurs at a time 
when it would be an injury, rather than a ben fit, to the growing crops. 

Judge Holmes remarked as follows upon 


MAN AND THE ELEPHANT IN NEBRASKA. 

In Dr. Hayden’s Annual Report of the U.S. Geological Survey for the 
year 1874, recently published, appears the report of Dr. Samuel Aughey on 
the Loess deposits of Nebraska. It is stated that the Loess covers three- 
fourths of the surface of that State, ranging in thickness from 40 to 150 feet, 
and extending westward from the Missouri river toa limit beyond Kearney 
and the Republican Fork. 
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The more important fact which he desired to notiee was, that Dr. Aughey, 
aft@r some years of careful searching, had succeeded in finding imbedded in 
this deposit two distinctly-shaped and well-worked arrow-heads, which are 
figured in his Report (p. 255). One of them, a small arrow-head, was found 
at a depth of 15 feet at a place three miles east of Sioux City; the other, 
nearly four times larger, might very well have been a spear-head, and it 
was found at a place 2} miles southeast of Omaha, and at a depth of twenty 
feet, and ‘thirteen inches above the point where it was found, and within 
three inches of being on a line with it, in undisturbed Loess, there was a 
lumbar vertebra of an elephant ( Elephus Americanus ).’’ The material is 
not named nor are measurements given. Flint chips are mentioned as 
found ‘in the bluffs’? in Dakota county, but as not certainly of human ori- 
gin. f 

The discovery is important as going to show the contemporaneity of man 
and the elephant on this continent during the period of the Loess. They 
must have inhabited together the shores of the great inland forest-water 
sea or expansion of the rivers, in which the Loess formation was deposited. 
It furnished the first distinct and incontrovertible proof of this fact that he 
was aware of. Bones of mastodon, elephant, and other extinct animals had 
been frequently found in the Loess of the Mississippi Valley, but hitherto 
no human remains had been ascertained with certainty to belong to it. Mr. 
Worthen of the Illinois Geological Survey had reported an instance of ar- 
row heads being found together with bones of extinct mammalia in an al- 
tered drift covered by Loess near Alton; but the circumstances, geologi- 
cally considered, seemed to admit of some doubt on the question of their 
cotemporaneousness. But here no room would seem to be left for any 
other rational hypothesis. Both the arrow-head and the vertebra must have 
been deposited in the still waters of the lake, or been drifted to the spot by 
the same moving waters of the Loess period. The arrow-head, certainly, 
could not have got there if it had belonged to a more recent period. But 
it is still possible that the vertebra may have been washed out of some old- 
er deposit by the action of rivers, and been swept down into the lake; 
or it may have been frozen into a mass of ice and been carried down by the 
river, and dropped to the bottom on the melting of the ice. The presence 
of mastodon bones with the arrow-head, in the Benton county case, has 
been accounted for in this way: The presence of the arrow-head proved the 
existence of man in the alluvial period only ; but in this instance the arrow- 
head must have been contemporary with the older Loess deposit, and the 
bones of mastodon, elephant, and other extinct species of mammalia are so 
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abundant in this deposit, not only in Nebraska but throughout the Mississ- 
ippi Valley, that no doubt can remain that these animals were also contem- 
porary with the Loess. 

In the instances reported by the late Dr. Koch (Trans. St. Louis Acad. 
of Science, Vol. I., pp. 61 and 117,) of arrow-heads found together with the 
bones of mastodon, one in the alluvial bottom of the Pomme des Terres riv- 
er in Benton county, Mo., and the other in the bottom land of the Bour- 
beuse river, in Gasconade county, Mo., it was possible to explain the facts 
stated by him as being the result of more recent changes in the local alluvial 
drift of the river channel. Dr. Wizlizenus (Ibid, p. 168) endeavored to ac- 
count for all the phenomena in this way, and in the the latter case by sup- 
posing that Indian fires had been built over the spot at a time long subse- 
quent to the deposit of the bones, and the whole afterwards covered by al- 
luvial overflows. He was well acquainted with Dr. Koch, and did not ques- 
tion the veracity of his statements. Judge Holmes had himself assisted Dr. 
Koch in putting his article into shape for publication in the Transactions, 
and questioned him minutely as to the particulars stated, and could certify 
that the circumstances mentioned were positively asserted by him to be 
true. Nor had he any reason for doubting the truthfulness of Dr. Koch. 
As lately suggested by Prof. J. D. Dana, it is true that Dr. Koch was nota 
thoroughly scientific and practical geologist, and he gave some scope per- 
haps to his imagination in the matter of theorizing upon his facts ; but he 
had some experience in such things, and might be allowed to be capable ot 
observing the facts which he stated, however incompetent to apply the re- 
quisite tests for a certain conclusion. But the facts observed and reported 
were not absolutely conclusive of the matter, though carrying much weight 
of probability. 

In this new discovery in Nebraska we have facts well ascertained by a 
competent observer ; they are not open to the same trim of explanation ; 
and they seem to afford the necessary confirmation of the supposed contem- 
poraneity of man and the mastodon and elephant in this valley. 

Dr. Geo, Englemann gave some results of his observations on the verna- 
tion of American Oaks. He has observed great differences in the vernation 
of different species, some having folded or conduplicate, and others revolute 
foldings, and still others are coucave and imbricated. But the vernation does 
not seem to furnish characters distinguishing between the two principal 
sections, the White and Black Oaks. 

J. A. Dacus, Geo. W. Letterman, and Dr. G. Hambach were elected as- 
sociate members. 
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The name of Dr. Samuel Aughey was proposed for corresponding mem- 
bership, and that of A. L. Whitley for Associate Membership. 
F. E. Nipner. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


POETRY FOR HomME AND ScHoout. By Anna ©. Brackett 
and Ida M. Eliot. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 


The many friends of Miss Brackett and of Miss Eliot will be glad to wel- 
come any work bearing their names. The present volume is a small man- 
ual of poetieal selections intended for use in the school-room, intended 
moreover to be a literary vade mecum for children for the whole of their 
school life. Seventy-six authors have representation and three hundred 
and fifteen pages are made to furnish one hundred and ninety-six selections. 
The basis of selection has been the permanent interest of the poems as at- 
tested by their apparent immortality. This little book will be found quite 
convenient by those for whom school days are but a recollection, and it is 
to be hoped that this little book will quicken the time when the general pos- 
sessions of literature may be accessive to all, while the authors may gain in 
the fullest measure the quite different ends at which they aim. 

EpiTor. 


THE AENEIDS OF VIRGIL DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE. By 
William Morris, author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 1876. 


Under this quaint title without one word of preface is presented to the 
public the latest translation of the great Augustan Epic. The rhymed 
iambic heptameter is somewhat of a novelty, though it is said to have been 
successfully employed more than two centuries ago by Phaer and Twine, 
the earliest English metrical translators of Virgil. The vexed question of form 
is difficult to settle. Leaving out of consideration the abortive attempts at 
English dactylic hexameter and the standard heroic couplets of Dryden, 
the work under review may be compared with the blank pentameters of 
Cranch and the octosyllabic ballad measure of Conington, each of which is 
scholarly, recent, and much lauded by competent critics. 

For the former is urged the twofold plea of Miltonic authority and free- 
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dom from the trammels of rhyme, while for the latter is claimed greater 
rapidity of movement, flexibility, and variety. But blank verse needs the 
highest poetic inspiration to raise it above the level of prose, and it seems 
to me an inexcusable anachronism that Troy’s heroes should be made to 
march to the moss-trooper music of Scott. Neither is the exact metrical 
equivalent of the Latin hexameter, as it requires 990 lines of the former and 
nearly 1,200 of the latter to translate the first book of the Aeneid, while 
Morris’s translation renders verse for verse throughout the whole poem. 

What Holmes calls the physical defect of the heptameter; viz., the con- 
stant recurrence of the caesura after the thesis of the fourth foot, has been 
remedied by a judicious subordination of the metrical to the sentential 
structure, an expedient which obviates the tendency to monotony and at 
the same time heightens the rhythmical effect by contrast. On the score of 
form, then, the verdict must be in favor of the heptameter. 

As regards matter, the great merits of this translation are its wonderfa- 


fidelity, and the purity and vigor of its idiomatic Saxon. while its faults are, 


a redundance of archaic words, and an almost fanatical fondness for our 
harsh Teutonic monsyllables which are apt to impart a rough jotting move- 
ment to the verse. But it must be remembered that Virgil often employs 
obsolete forms, while the excess of discordant consonantal sounds is a de- 
fect of the language rather than of the poet. 

Dryden did not scruple to naturalize Latin words for the sake of the 
vowel music, but that was not translation. The affectation of the title is less 


Pr 


defensible, for why is ‘* Aeneids *’ more appropriate than Iliads or Divine 
Comedies? Is not the unity of form and content as perfect in the one as 
in the others? So, also, *‘done into” is at least an odd, if not an affected 
expression. 

To afford the reader an opportunity for comparison I append the opening 
verses of the first book from the translations of Cranch, Conington, and 
Morris respectively. 

a 

*“ T sing of arms, and of the man who first 
Came from the coasts of 'Troy to Italy 
And the Lavinian shores, exiled by fate. 
Much was he tossed about upon the lands 
And on the ecean by supernal powers, 
Because of cruel Juno’s sleepless wrath. 
Many things also suffered he in war, 
Until he built a city, and his gods 
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Brought into Latium ; whence the Latin race, 
The Alban sires, and walls of lofty Rome.” 


I. 
“* Arms and the man I sing, who first 
By Fate of [lian realm amerced, 
To fair Italia onward bore, 
And landed on Lavinium’s shore :— 
Long tossing earth and ocean o’er, 
By violence of heayen, to sate 
Fell Juno’s unforgetting hate ; 
Much labored too in battle-field, 
Striving his city’s walls to build, 
And give his gods a home ; 
Thence come the hardy Latin brood, 
The ancient sires of Alba’s blood, 
And lofty-rampired Rome.” 


Ii. 
**] sing of arms. I sing of him, who from the Trojan land 
Thrust forth by Fate, to Italy and that Lavinian strand 
First came ; all tost about was he on earth and on the deep 
By heavenly might for Juno’s wrath, that had no mind to sleep : 
And plenteous war he underwent ere he his town might frame 
And set his gods in Latian earth, whence is the Latin name, 
And father-folk of Alba-town, and walls of mighty Rome.” 
Gerorce B. MacLean. 


Boston UNIVERSITY YEAR Book. Vol. III. 20 Beacon St. 

Boston. 1876. 

This publication, edited by the Council and issued by the Corporation of 
the new university, is designed to serve the purpose of the English and 
German University Calendar or the American College Catalogue, and at the 
same time advocate those distinctive principles of higher education which 
this institution is intended to exemplify. In furtherance of this latter ob- 
ject the present volume contains an erudite paper on The Taxation of Col- 
leges, Churches and Hospitals, in which is elaborately and ably argued the 
rather startling optimistic theory that the government of the future ideal 
state will be supported by the voluntary service and offerings of its citizens 
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rather than by compulsory taxation, toward which desirable consumma- 
tion, tax-exemption of public institutions is held to be an important step. 
This article is well worth perusal. Especially fine is the close, in which 
the legend of Coventry is interpreted as a mythic prophecy. ‘The ‘grim 
old Earl,’ who * laid the tax upon his town,’ so grievous that 
‘ The mothers brought 
Their children clamoring. ‘If we pay, we starve ;’ 
is the coarse, despotic, unregenerate State. The gentle, pitying interces- 
sor, who 
* Told him of their tears, 
And prayed him to remit the impost,’ 


represents unselfish Public Virtue, unequal spouse of harsh authority and 
saintly saviour of the poor. Then in ages not far off, some new bard laure- 
ate shall celebrate this true Godiva, and show how she, too, 


*'Took the tax away, 


And built herself an everlasting name.’ ” 


GrorGE B. MacLE.uan. 


How To WRITE LETTERS. A Manual of Correspondence, 


Showing the Correct Structure, Composition, Punctuation, 

Formalities, and Uses of the Various Kinds of Letters, 

Notes and Cards. By J. Willis Westlake, A.M., Professor 

of English Literature in the State Normal School, Millers- 

ville, Pa. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co. 1876. 

(St. Louis Book & News Co.) 

This is a systematic treatise on a comprehensive plan, embracing the 

classification, structure, rhetoric, and literature of letters, and is designed 


as a text-book for schools, a manual for the private learner, and a standard 
authority for society at large. 

The tasteful binding and neat typography are an elegant setting fora 
really valuable addition to a much neglected and much abused department 
of literature. It seems quite free from the snobbery and meaningless man- 
nerisms of the cheap book-stall handbooks, and will, in my opinion, prove 
a welcome aid to rhetorical teachers. 

GrorcE B. MacLE.ian. 
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LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. An Introduction to the Study of 
English Grammar. By Hiram Hadley. Part I. Ohicago: 
Hadley, Bros. & Co. 1876. 


This is the revision and reprint of a work first published in 1871 based on 
the present popular theory that thorough practice in the use of language is 
the best possible introduction to the science of grammar. Part I is designed 
for one year’s work of pupils who use any standard Third Reader. 

Writing is insisted on most strenuously as the key to success. The scope 
of the book is nearly identical with that of Mr. Vickroy’s admirable little 
Second Circle, and the method of treatment is in some respects similar. 
The main difference seems to be that the latter aims to introduce earlier the 
scientific phase of the subject. 

Both of these books evince careful preparation and are well worthy of 
conscientious trial in the school-room. 

GEORGE B. MacLE.uan. 


PATTERSON’S COMPLETE COMPOSITION BOooK. Potter, 
Ainsworth & Co. New York and Chicago. 


The merit of this little book ought to ensure its success. If aid in com- 
position is to be given to the young pupil, a better method than the one 
here proposed could hardly have been adopted. 

The book contains twelve pages of printed matter, discussing the various 
points to be considered in writing; such as punctuation, diction, figures, 
and the general laws of composition. The directions given relative to the 
manner of composing, of writing, and of making corrections are quite full 
and very satisfactory. The: list of themes is quite novel and cannot fail of 
eliciting approbation. 

For the sake of meeting the requirements of different grades of pupils, 
the amount of blank paper varies in the books, and they are numbered 1, 2, 
3, and 4, the last mentioned containing one quire, and No. 1 about 24 pages. 

The price of the book is very moderate, about equal to that of the paper 
furnished. 

It is to be hoped that teachers will secure for the book the patronage it 


deserves. 
Henry W. JAMESON. 
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A METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IN LATIN, being a Companion 
and Guide in the Study of Latin Grammar, with Element- 
ary Instruction in Reading at Sight, Exercises in Transla- 
tion and Writing Latin, Notes and Vocabulary. By J. H. 
Allen and J. B. Greenough. Boston: Ginn Bros. 1875. 
This little book with a long title is intended to facilitate a thorough ac- 

quaintance with Latin Grammar, and it seems a worthy member of an ex- 

ceptionally good series. It pilots the learner safely between the Scylla of 
old-time memoriter Grammar-bolting in bulk and the Charybdis of the in- 
sipid modern system, in which the hopeful pupil is supposed to become so 
enthused over such commonplaces as—** The father of the good boys is 


walking in the garden,”’ as to become thoroughly Romanized in ‘ six easy 
lessons.”’ 


The practice in inflection, founded on the theory of roots and stems, is 
thorough, and the syntactical treatment is supplemented with a complete 
outline and synopsis, having parallel reference to the author’s and to Gild- 
ersleeve’s Grammar. The vocabulary contains about twenty-five hundred 
well-selected words. 

The exercises in sight reading with the accompanying directions are at 
once novel and admirable. In fine, the book is well worth the attention of 
both teacher and pupil. GEORGE B. MacLE.ian. 


HANDBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR EUROPA’S UND 
AMERIKA’S. Erster Theil. G. A. Zimmermann. Chicago: 
H. Enderis. 1876. 

This ‘* Manual ”’ is intended to serve the needs of more advanced pupils, 
and to furnish for the Germans substantially what the English may derive 
from manuals of English Literature. The first part contains: 

Prosa. I. Beschreibende aund Il. Erzaehlende; a. Erzaehlungen; 6. 
Sagen, Maerchen, und Fabeln, c. Darstellungen aus der Weltgeschichte. 
Iff. Prosa der Briefe. 

Poesie. Epische Poesie. a. Fabeln; 6. Allegori, Parabel, Paramythie ; 
¢. Poetische Erzaehlung ; d. Legende ; e. Idylle; f. Romance, Ballade. 

Anhang. I. Raethsel. II. Denksprueche und Stammbuchverse. Bio- 
graphische Erlaeuterungen and Erklaerung der schwer verstaendlichen und 
Fremdwoerter. 

The second and third parts are in press. The whole work offers, in ad- 


dition to its collection of Model — both in Poetry and Prose, a 
VOL. Il.—No. 6.—25. 
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Synopsis of the History of German Literature, Prosody, the Laws of Ger- 
man Versification and Prose Style, and many other valuable additions, 

With the growth of the German Course in the Public Schools, and the 
constantly increasing number of those who find an interest in an ac- 
quaintance with the German, such a work as this is to be welcomed, and 
should repay the author and publisher, as well as be of service to the read- 
er. The typography, binding and size are all such as to give satisfaction. 
There are, however, errors which we shall hope to see corrected in the next 
edition. 

1st. Incorrect expressions : 

Page 47, Zogen ihn for sich; p. 48, Maulwurfshuegel for gaenge ; Zi- 
schender for Zielender ; p. 94, Gesandte for Gesandten ; p. 95, neue Lehre 
for verbesserte Lehre; p. 134, denn for dann; p. 145, allmaehlig for all- 
maelig; p. 145, silberfarbigen for farbenen ; p. 160, das Grab for dein Grab, 
ete. 

2d. Errors in the “Erklaerung.”’ 

Page 206, ‘‘ Humanismus, Erziehungs-System, gegruendet auf Erlernung 
der alten Sprachen.’’ Page 207, ‘‘Panis Briefe, ein Schreiben des deutschen 
Kaisers, in welchem er Jemand einem Kloster zur Unterstuetzung em- 
pfiehit.”” (Panis Brief, Brotbrief, Laienpfruende, ein vom Kaiser Einem 
ertheilter Brief, wonach ein Kloster oder Stift Diesen lebenslang zu versor 
gen hatte.) Page 208, Renaissance, Talar, etc. 

3d. There must always be some difference of opinion as to names selected 
for the representation of a nation’s literature ; jn the present ease the fol- 
lowing names do not at once explain themselves: Becker, Burkhardt, E- 
berhard, Hagenbach, Martius, Moerricke, “uegge, Mueller, Riehl, Schlagin- 
weit, Schopenhauer, Sealsfield and Temme ; it would seem to us far prefer- 
able to replace these authors by other and better names. 

Wo. H. RosensTENGEL. 





NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


Harper's—May. 1.'The Romance of the Hudson. Il. Garth. IL. Mod- 
; ern Dwellings. IV. Daniel Deronda. 

June, I. Virginia in the Revolution. LU. A Trail in the Far 

Southeast. III. A Romance of the Hudson. IV. 
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Modern Dwellings. V. Garth, VI. The First 
Century of the Republic—Medical and Sanitary 
Progress. VII. The Poet: a Poem. VIII. Macau- 
lay and His Friends. IX. Daniel Deronda. 

Littell’s Living Age—1662. I. The Hebrew Woman (New Quarterly Re- 
view). II.'The Myth of Demeter and Persephone 
(Fortnightly). UI. Out of My Hand (All the 
Year Round). 

1663. I. Servia (British Quarterly Review). Ll. Hu- 
mour (Cornhill). III. Heligoland (Saturday Re- 
view). IV. One Day Out of Seven (Spectator). 
V. At Rest (Sunday Magazine). 

1664. I. Eton College (Blackwoods). II. Mrs. Thrale 
(Macmillan’s). 

1665. 1. The Political Changes of Thirty Years (Con- _ 
temporary). II. Mme. de Maintenon (Fortnight-¥ 
tly). Il. A Literary Friendship of the 14th Cen- 
tury (Boccaccio & Petrarch: Macmillan’s). IV. 
Macaulay’s Memory (Spectator). 

1666. I. Christian Populations in Turkey (London 
Quarterly). IL. Russian Idylls (Contemporary). 
11[. The Literary Maltreatment of Music (Macmil- 
lan’s). 


Scribner’s—May. Portraiture of Wm. Penn; by Frank M. Etting. The 
DeFoe Famjly in America ; by Mary E. Ireland. Hear- 
ing with the Eyes; by James Richardson. Some Ex- 
periments in Cooperation ; by Charles Barnard. 

Galazy—May. I. Aztec Mythology. 


Blackwood’s—April. I. Legends of Pre-Roman Britain. II. The Letters 
of the Younger Pliny. 
May. I. Society. Il. Macaulay. 
Contemporary—April. I. The Latest Theories About Bacon. Ll. Russian 
Idylls. 
Atlantic Monthiy—May. 1. Private Theatricals. I.Old Woman’s Gossip 
June. I. The State and the Railroad. Il. Old Woman’s 
Gossip. III. Whittier’s Centennial Hymn. IV. 
Literary Aspect of the Romantic School. 
Fortnightly—April. On Spelling. 
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Maemillan’s—April. L. Mrs. Thrale, 

May. I. Mrs. Thrale. Ll. Lord Macaulay. 
Fraser’s—April. I. Secondary Education in Scotland. I. A Beam of Light. 
St. James—April. I. Napoleon at St. Helena. LI. Wm. Godwin and Mary 

Wollstonecraft. 

Temple Bar—April. Louis the Eleventh. 

Unitarian Review—April. Memoirs of Jno. Quincy Adams. 

Dublin University Magazine—April. I. University of Dublin. Ll. Univer- 
sities in India. 

British Quarterly Review—April. I. Jonathan Swift. 

Cornhill—May. I. Hours in a Library; T. B. Macaulay. 

Westminster—April. I. Scottish Universities. IL. Ouidas’s Novels. 

American Bibliopolist—Feb. The Editor’s Department contains numerous 

jottings of general interest. 1st. Account of Publishers’ Circular, 1875, 
2d. The Newberry Bequest (for a Public Library in Chicago). 3d. 
Menzie’s Library. 4th. Collected Essays of Rev. John Keble. 5th. 
Announcement of O. B. Frothingham’s History of ‘l'ranscendentalism 
in New England. 6th. ‘Translations Sacred Books of the World, edit- 
ed by Max Miiller (Brahmin, Buddhists, Zoroaster, Confucius, Lao-tse, 
Mahommed). 7th. Petition to Congress for Exemption from Duty of 
all Books other than English, Latin and Greek (R. W. Emerson, H. 
W. Longfellow, O. W. Holmes, and 600 other petitioners). 8th. Obit- 
uaries of Horace Bushnell, John.Forster, and Freiligrath. 

The Irish World—May 6th. This issue of this paper will have great inter- 
est for the many who knew the late Mrs. Ford, 
either as the poetess ** Uns,” or as Miss McMullen 
of the Clinton School. ‘he biography is quite 
complete, and her literary career is reviewed at 
great length. As many in St. Louis would value 
this number, it may be stated that the office of 
* The Irish World ” isat 5 Barclay St., New York 
City. 

The Library Table—May. Of the Book Reviews we may notice Hare’s 
“Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” Mrs. 
Whitney’s “ Sights and Insights,” and Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s “An Odd Couple.” The leading article is 
devoted to Max Miiller, and is a popular bio- 
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graphy. ‘The summary of books issued during 
the month will be found very valuable by all the 
purchasers of books. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts.—Ou Supposed Changes in a Ne- 
bula; by Edward 8. Holden. Concerning Phos- 
phorus Oxychloride; by Ira Remsen. Silica of 
Grasses and other Plants carried up as Diatoms or 
other Silicious grains, and not in solution or as sol- 
uble Silicates; by P. B. Wilson. Researches on 
the Solid Carbon Compounds in Meteorites ; by J. 
Lawrence Smith. ‘The Scientific Intelligence in the 
departments of Chemistry and Physics, Geology 
and Mineralogy, Botany and Zoology, Astronomy, 
&c., is full and interesting. 

The Popular Science Monthly—May. Society an Organism; by Herbert 
Spencer. Prepossessions For and Against the 
Supernatural; by James McCosh. Lectures on 
Electricity, U.; by Jno. Tyndall. Recent Advan- 
ces in Telegraphy; by R. Riordan. Air Germs 
and Spontaneous Generation; by P. Schiitzen- 
berger. 

June. Petroleum; by Prof. H. B. Cornwall. Les- 
sons in Electricity, I.; by John ‘Tyndall. 
Hints for the Sick Room. ‘The Polar Glaciers ; by 
C. C. Merriman. Organisms and their Media; by 
H. Charlton Bastian. : 

Penn Monthly—May. ‘The Next American Revolution; by J. 8. W. Crit- 
ical Observances on Theories of the Earth’s Phys- 
ical Evolution; Capt. C. E. Dutton. Laveleye 
and the Kathedersocialisten ; Robt. Ellis Thomp- 


son. 
Epiror. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


The Boston School Board has adopted the following amendment: 
“Corporal punishment shali not be inflicted in the Girls’ Grammar 
Schools or High Schools.” 

In the New England Journal of Education, F. W. Parker, of 
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Quincy, Mass., says that the great want of our country to-day is—a 
careful, thorough, unprejudiced study of the science of education ; and we 
certainly have not the means for such study in books written by Ameri- 
cans, 

There are several excellent articles in the May number of The Nor- 
mal American Journal of Education, edited by J. Baldwin, Kirks 
ville, G@. L, Osborne, Warrensburg, and H. L, Cheeney, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

According to the Educational Notes and Queries, a taste for pure 
and dignified literature can be inculeated in pupils at school in no bet- 
ter way than by bringing pupils in direct communion with this kind of lit- 
erature, by introducing at first those masterpieces that are best adapted 
to interest the young, and passing gradually to others that demand greater 
maturity of mind, Pilgrim’s Progress, Telemaque, Gulliver's Trav- 
els and Irving’s Life of Columbus, are good books to begin with. The 
import of some of these works will not be fully comprehended until after- 
life, but that does not matter. The doctrine that pupils shoald be 
taught only that which they can fully understand is rank educational 
heresy. 


TheAmerican Journal of Education of May has an article on 


Psychology of Intellectual Culture by L. F. Soldan. 


The New England Journal of Education calls attention to the 
fact, that teachers are so over-taxed by extra work, that they are not fit 
to do efficient work in their proper sphere, the school-room, There 
must be a change in many a city in the frequency of written examina- 
tions, and the collecting of worse than useless statistics. That many 
school boards are compelling over-worked teachers to tabulate and aver- 
age. A teacher needs time for study, for reading, for recreation : a wise 
schoel board will give them this time. 

The same number has also an article on, “What Shall We Study ?” by 
Prof. J. P. Lacroix. The object of study is two-fold: Culture and 
Knowledge. Some studies effect both; but some furnish little more 
than culture, The former are to be preferred. At present, the cir- 
cle of sciences is so expanded, that the highest culture can be had 
without making the entire round ; indeed, it is now simply impossible 
for any one mind to traverse the whole field to any profitable degree and 
extent. This being the case, it follows that the studies pursued by any 
one mind should, as far as possible, be such a selection as should com- 
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bine with a complete rounded culture the greatest possible storing of the 
mind with positive knowledge. The general student does not need to 
pursue the pure mathematics so far as most colleges require them. The 
business men will do better to omit Latin and Greek, and acquire Ger- 
manor Frerch. Too much time is now devoted to chemistry; a good 
part of the time here spent should be given by the general student to 
history and the philosophy of history, 


The Boston University Year Book, Vol. IIL., gives much space to 
the discussion of one of the most important topics now agitating the 
public mind: The Taxation of Colleges, Churches and Hospitals, «In 
place of the further extension of taxation advocated by many, the essay 
proposes a far more inspiring reform, the gradual abolition of all com- 
pulscry taxes,” The Year Book is to be had for 25c. Address: Uni- 
versity Office, 20 Beacon street, Boston. 


The next annual meeting of the National Educational Association will 
be held at Baltimore, Md., on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
10th, 11th and 12th of July. A most cordial and generous welcome will 
be extended to it by the State and City authorities, and every prepara- 
tion will be made to insure a success worthy of the Centennial year of 
the Republic. 


A session of the first International Educational Congress ever as- 
sembled in this country will immediately follow, occupying the three 
remaining days of the week. The Congress will be organized on Wed- 
nesday evening July 12th, and receive its welcome from the National 
Educational Association on Thursday morning, at which time its regu- 
lar order of business will ve commenced. Many distinguished foreign 
Educators and Publicists will be present to participate in the delibera- 
tions of both bodies, and subjects of the highest interest and importance 
will be brought up for discussion. The plan of the Congress will be 
made public at an early day. 


In The New England Journal of Education, Henry E, Sawyer 
gives the following plan for a reading lesson: 1. Give from one-sixth 
to one-third of the time of the exercise to class drill on some one or 
more of the points of vocal culture (exercises in breathing, and in inflec- 
tion, emphasis, stress, pitch, force, rate and quality of voice, etc.) 2. Give 
one-third to one-half of the entire time to study of a new or advance 
lesson, and to class-drill in reading it. 3, Fill the remaining time 
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with individual reading of review lessons or easy pieces, In the first 
division, aim at accuracy; in the second, at completeness ; in the third, 
at quantity ; and in all, insist upon attention, promptness and animation. 


The Home and School of May has an article on “ Latin Pronun- 
ciation for Americans,” by Caskie Harrison, The following summary 
is presented: A. “All discussion of Latin pronunciation for Americans 
is unprofitable and unnecessary ; for, 1. Latin in America is studied as 
an educational means, not as an accomplishment, and with this pro- 
nunciation has practically nothing to do, for we have no room for phi- 
lology. 2. Uniformity (a) amongst ourselves is more likely to be ob- 
tained by the English method; (b) with other Latin-reading nations is 
(1) for practical purposes useless, (2) is not obtained by the proposed 
change, (3) can never be obtained by any change. B. To avoid discus- 
sion of Latin pronunciation is for Americans to use the English method, 
since it is the natural inpulse of any nation to pronounce a foreign lan- 
guage after the analogy of its own. 

C. If, however, the question be discussed, the English method should 
be chosen in preference to the Roman or any other foreign method ; for, 
1, The Roman method is (a) difficult for an American to acquire, (b) 
in any case requires a special appropriation of time without educational 
compensation, (c) by protracted time and unremunerative labor sure to 
give the enemies of classical study two powerful levers to use against it. 
2. The English method (a) is a natural analogy, and therefore is easy, 
(b) requires no special time for its acquirement, (c) is not more inconsis- 
tent with itself than other methods, and serves as well for a vehicle of 
communication, (d) it makes the most dignified concession to that spirit 
of utilitarianism which is, whether we recognize it or not, conspiring to 
expel the classical studies from our curriculum, without compromising its 
peculiar and distinctive usefulness as an educational medium, 





